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A GREAT EVENT NOW TAKING PLACE 


raj?o 


,OLD SOLDIERS 
NEVER DIE 

But Old Enmities 
Should 

A PRIVATE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

At Euston Station last week an old 
soldier crippled in the war came in a 
wheeled chair to sec fifty other old 
soldiers off. , )! . 

Tlic cripple in the chair was Major 
Cohen of the British Legion. The soldiers 
with whom he was shaking ihands so 
cheerily were old enemies and fricncls. 

They were going as guests of the Earl 
of Harrowby to a gathering of former 
fighting men from Eiiropp and! America. 
Germans/ Frenchmen, Americans, Bel¬ 
gians,, Italians, Bulgarians, Poles, Hun¬ 
garians, Greets, Czecho-vSlovaks, Yugo¬ 
slavs, Rumanians, were going to join 
with Britons in a private League of 
Nations. For a-week tliey walked and 
talked, ‘ telling the stories old soldiers 
seldom tell except to one another, 

■ ■ Explosive Rudeness 

Wl\at talcs an outsider might have 
hoard during the week's holiday party 
if he had been allowed to listen 1 A few 
days ago we heard a combatant of the 
war being questioned about his where¬ 
abouts] in that four-years nightmare 
which now seems so long agol “I was 
out in France," said the soldier, " and 
they were so rude to me tliat I came 
home." The astonished questioner 
asked him alTOiit the rudeness. ;".We]l," 
replied the soldier, " 1 was in a dug-out 
when a slid I came in, and just escaped 
with my life, the only one; of five. 
But as I couldn't walk I came home." 

Telling this story to another soldiei', 
we learnt to our astonishment that the 
same experience had been his. He also 
had been the only one of five to come 
out [alive from a shelled dug-out, 
with thirty scraps of shell in his body. 
But. though we had known both these 
men for years, this was the first time 
we had heard the talc from either. 

Men Who Know War 

Neither , spoke with bitterness, and if 
one thing is more certain [than another 
it is that the old soldiers’ tales, ds they 
told them to one another at the Sandon 
Hall reunion in Staffordshire, would be 
as little charged with ill-feeling, j — 

They met as man to man, the feuds 
and ambitions of warring countries 
forgotten. Why can it not be so in this 
world, so much troubled now by war 
breathings and defiances ? That men 
who know what war is, and how all who 
arc plunged in it arc the losers, should 
meet and talk like friends is like a gleam 
of sunlight in stormy skies; thej cloud 
over the world is" the petty hate and 
strife of the politicians who niake the 
wars, not by the men who have to 
fight and die in them. ! 


Another Shakespeare Film 







Friar Laurence and Juliet In the film of Romeo and Juliet which has 
been made in Hollywood and will shortly ho coming to this country 

The Honour of Our Public Service 


of our judges has been holding 
a public inquiry into the rumours 
that Budget secrets leaked out this 
year, and the wide’spi*ead interest in the 
case shows how deeply the public con¬ 
science has been stirred. 

This country is famed throughout the 
world for the honesty and integrity of, 
its public servants in financial matters, 
and all parties in the State are proud of 
a reputation which has been maintained' 
for over a century. * 

The intentions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to the raising or lowering 
of taxation are the most closely guarded 
of all secrets, and every care is taken to 
prevent the slightest hint of what his 
annual budget is to contain. Otherwise 
the State itself might lose big sums and 
private individuals might make profits 
at the expense of others not in the secret. 

The .Cabinet has to share the respon¬ 
sibility of the Chancellor, who tells them 


his proposals a few days before making 
his statement in Parliament, At that 
Cabinet no notes are made arid every 
member regards the information as a 
sacred trust which he must not betray. 

; This year it was noticed that there 
was unusual insurance in the City 
against a rise in income tax, and it was 
rumoured at Lloyd’s that certain people 
.were acting on what seemed to be 
definite knowledge of what was to be 
announced in the Budget. The subject 
was afterwards raised in Parliament, and 
the Government appointed a Tribunal 
of Inquiry to investigate the whole 
affair. This Tribunal, presided over by 
Mr Justice Porter, had absolute powers 
to sumtnon , before it any individual, 
however highly placed, and wc have 
been witnessing during the past two 
weeks an example of English justice 
which ds as near the ideal of absolute 
fairness as is possible in human affairs. 


THE MAGIC WALLS 

Houses Decorated in 
an Hour 

REMARKABLE IDEA IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

f We have received information of 4 
remarkable enterprise of great interest 
A '■ new invention by which ' thi| 
decoration of a house or any great’ 
building can be carried out in a few 
hours has been made by a young 
Russian architect trained at London 
University, Mr Eugene Mollo, ‘ . 

By his process the walls of a house 
can be decorated in an hour, and a 
whole theatre can be decorated with 
designs on its walls. ' — 

The secret of this new scheme of 
decoration is a remarkably simple 
method of photography. 

The films wc see at the kinema are 
coated by machinery with a sensitive 
emulsion upon which the photographic 
image is formed. Mr Mollo sprays the 
waU§ of an entire building which is to 
bo decorated with a liquid emulsion, and 
projects upon them pictures like the 
lantern pictures seen upon a screen. 

Developing the Pictures 

This projection, of course, exposes the 
sensitive emulsion. The next step is to 
spray the walls with a liquid developer, 
when the image becomes visible just 
like a photographic print. 

As soon as it is developed the walls 
are hosed with a fixing solution and are 
finally washed with water. In this 
absurdly simple manner great areas of 
a building can be decorated with photo¬ 
graphic designs in a few minutes. The 
decorations can bo bleached out quickly 
and fresh designs put in their place. 
But the most irnportant thing is that 
any kind of surface (curved, embossed, 
or sculptured) can be treated with the 
emulsion and photographed upon; a 
flat surface is quite unnecessary. 

This new method of photographic 
spraying bids fair To revolutionise the 
decorator’s art. ' 


FLYING FOR HIS LIFE 

Flying may be filling the world with 
fear, but we must not forget how often 
it saves men’s lives. 

An instance of this happened the 
other day when the steamsbip Nohata, 
400 miles from the coast of California,, 
sent out a wireless message for help for 
one of the crew, Martin Nolan, who had 
been badly injured. 

The message was picked up by a 
coastguard patrol boat, and immediately 
an amphibian plane set off at top speed 
to the ship, took Nolan on board, and 
flew back to San Diego,, where the 
injured man arrived in hospital eight 
hours after the SOS message had bs'eii 
sent from the Nohata. 
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A STEP TO THE 
RIGHT IN AUSTRIA 

A Bitter Prince Passes 
From Power 

MORE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 

Austria has had a change of govern¬ 
ment which is of good promise for 
the future of a State in which all 
Burope is deeply interested. • 

Since the tragic death of Dr Dollfuss 
there have been two rival rulers in 
Austria, Herr von Schiischnigg, Chan¬ 
cellor - and leader of the Christian 
Socialists, and Prince Starliembcrg, 
Vice-Chancellor, head of the Fascists, 
and chief of a private army known, as 
the Heimwchr. ; 

It was the Heimwchr which overthrew 
the democratic Constitution of Austria, 
terrorising the Socialists in Vienna 
and other Austrian towns. The main 
link between the two ruling parties in 
Austria has been their opposition to the 
Nazi Party (in sympathy with PIitlcri.sm), 
but the cleavage in the ranks of the 
two parties has arisen because Chan¬ 
cellor Schuschnigg has been anxious to 
win back the support of the working 
classes, whereas Prince Starhemberg 
wished,to continue Fascist methods of 
autocratic contx'ol. 

An Insolent Message 
There was a quarrel in the Cabinet 
when the Chancellor established . con¬ 
scription for a national army, Prince 
Starhemberg declaring that tlic Heim¬ 
wchr would be dissolved only over his 
dead body. This quarrel Avas patched 
up,' but a crisis occurred when last 
week Prince Starhemberg sent a tele¬ 
gram to Signor Mussolini congratulating 
liim on his victory in Abyssinia and 
expressing his delight in the victory of 
the Fascist spirit over democratic in¬ 
sincerity and hypocrisy, ' 

This insolent message, an insult to 
the League of Nations, which has saved 
Austria.from utter ruin, was rcgarderl in 
Austria as an appeal to IMussolini to 
help his Party against the Chancellor. 
Chancellor Schuschnigg promptly handed 
in the resignation of his Government to 
President Miklas, Avho supported him 
in forming a new Government in Avhich 
Prince Starhemberg has no office. 

The Chancellor then' sent a more 
reasonable message to Signor Mussolini, 
and the Prince has made his promised 
visit to Rome as Austrian sports-leader 
to witness an international football 
match, and not as Vice-Chancellor to 
concoct schemes Avith the Ducc. 

Herr .von Schuschnigg rules Austria 
alone as Dictator, but there is every 
hope that in the near future democratic 
institutions Avill ■ be established once 
again in Austria. - 


LimE ACTS OF KINDNESS 

• Noav that old Mr Alfred Gee has left 
his fai*m and mill for ever none Avill say 
of him that he Avas one Av^ho ‘ ‘ benefits 
forgot.” ; , 

He rcriicmbcred Albert West and left 
him ;^io because in past years he had 
always brought to the. farmer’s notice 
any livestock for sale nearby that Avould 
be likely to suit him. Another £io Avent 
to Amos AsliAvell because of his readiness 
to do any little Avork for Mr Gee, and 
never overcharged for it. Small virtues 
perhaps, but Avorthy of reAvard, 


Chiefly for reasons of economy: the 
Central American State of Guatemala 
has resigned from the League of Nations. 

Much trouble has arisen between 
China and Japan owing to a great 
increase in smuggling into North China. 

There has been much serious rioting 
in Jerusalem betAveen the Arabs and 
the Jews, with fatal shooting. 


The Children^. 


Tying Wood in a Knot 

A New Surprise For 
the World 

Knots in wood are familiar enough, 
btit at Princes Risborough Govern¬ 
ment laboratory for forest woods they 
will hand the visitor a strip of beech- 
Avood to tie into a knot Avith his hands. 

It can then be untied and straight¬ 
ened out again as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened to it. It is as flexible as a hard 
rope, and is a forest product of the 
laboratory. Avith an unforeseen future 
before it. - The process is an extension of 
one for bending it Avithout breaking. 

First the Avood is steamed, then com¬ 
pressed at both ends in concertina 
fashion so as to folloAV the fibres, until 
it has lost from a sixth to a third of its 
length. When cooled it is found to be so 
flexible that it can be beiTt double, and 
Avill neither break nor spring back to its 
original position. It has lost its elas¬ 
ticity, and substituted flexibility. 

This is the first stage of in\^ention in a 
neAV AA'Ood substance Avdiich may prove 
to haA'C many uses. Ash and elm, as 
well as beech, have yielded to the 
treatment. It remains to be seen Avhether 
the Avood strips, after this scA^ere com¬ 
pression of their fibres, Avill prove 
durable. Wlien Pope A^Tote ” As the 
tAvig is bent the tree's inclined,” he had 
no such ideas as the modern scientific 
foresters. ' 

OUR OVER-EIGHTIES 

Keeping Young With the C N 

That the C N helps to keep many old 
people young Ave have knoAvn for a long 
time ; avc knoAV it from our postbag. 

This AA^cek a 94-year-old clergyman 
sent us an article. A lady of 88 pointed 
out (in handAvriting clear and firm) that 
the C N has slipped in giving Florence 
Nightingale's birthday as May 15 instead 
of May 12, Avhich is also the birthday of 
this reader’s .son, Avho (our old lady tells 
us) Avas just off to stay Avith Florence 
Nightingale’s cousin at her old home. 

Another old lady, avIio has never 
missed the C N since Number One, 
noticed our reference to the days before 
matches and Avrote to tell us of her 
father’s struggle to get a light from his 
flint and steel during an emergency, and 
hoAV in the end he had to go in search of 
his old gun and get a spark from that. 

The last of our ojd-young correspon¬ 
dents confesses to being ” past 80, but 
not old in spirit ”; and Avell she proves it 
by an intelligent discourse on Land 
Taxation, in Avhich she sees a natural 
solution of the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment, She put in much hard thought 
before signing the Peace Ballot, and .her 
next reading is to be Lord Tavistock’s 
pamphlet on. Poverty aiid Plenty. 
“There are few pleasures greater than 
being helped to see a solution of a 
difricidfcy,” she assures us, and there is 
no' need to say' hoAV proud we feel of 
such a reader. 

That’s the Avay to live, to be 100. 


ERNEST PERRY. HERO 

It is grievous to hear of the death of 
. Ernest Perry, aged only 25, in a gallant 
attempt to save the life of a Avorkmate ; 
but perhaps his death may help to 
* prevent such tragedies for the future, 
and if -so a brave young man has not 
died in vain. 

Perry and a man named Presdee Avere 
' Avorking in a gas-holder at Port Talbot, 
Glamorgan.- Presdee collapsed, and 
Perry .'was, found leaning over him, 
exhausted by efforts to help. Both Avere 
Tinconscious Avhen they Avere found, and 
Perry died later. 

At the inquest the jury recommended 
that when such Avork is being done two 
- men Avith breathing apparatus sliould be 
on duty outside the container, and that 
there should be telephonic communica¬ 
tion with the ambulance station. 


Newspaper 

THE IRON HAND 
IN ABYSSINIA 

Getting Rid of the 
Journalists 

TERROR IN THE CAPITAL 

The cruer hand of war is over 
Addis Ababa. ■ 

The Special Correspondent of The 
Times and several other European 
journalists have been expelled, and the 
policy of Avithholding news from the 
Italian people is apparently noAV being- 
sternly applied to the Abyssinian capital. 
Hundreds of arre>sts have been made, 
and men have been shot in batches of 
forty and fifty. 

What is happening behind the veil 
may be imagined from the experience 
of ah Austrian banker Avho lives Avithin 
the precincts of the Belgian Legation. 
He returned home the other day to find 
all the servants missing, and on asking 
for an explanation was told they had 
been shot in the night by the military 
authorities. Some of them had been 
Avith him tAventy years, 

The offensive treatment of Abyssinian 
Ministers of State is another evidence of 
the state of things existing in the capital 
Avith The arrival of the ” civilising ” 
army. The Director of Foreign Affairs 
and the Director of Public Instruction 
were both arrested on ridiculous charges, 
and Avere made to give the Fascist salute 
to each detachment of Mussolini’s troops 
as they passed before them. 

In the meantime it is reported that the 
Emperor of Abyssinia (Haile Selassie) is 
to live at a house on Lake Geneva. 

ABYSSINIAN THRONE 

Mussolini’s Emperor Not 
Recognised 

No man yet can say Avhat Avill be 
the end of Signor Mussolini’s conquest 
of Abyssinia. 

Tavo things are certain; neither 
Great Britain nor the League recognises 
Mussolini’s creation of his royal master 
as Emperor of Abyssinia, and neither 
Great Britain nor the League is dropping 
sanctions. 

It is true that the King of Italy has 
accepted the Imperial CroAvn offered 
him by his Dictator, and that a bronze 
tablet has been placed in the Chamber 
of Deputies with this inscription : 

On May 9 of the X4th year of the Fascist 
Era Benito Mussolini founded the Empire; 
but these things belong to the political 
programme of Italy rather than to the 
history of the AA’^orlcl. 

In the meantime the I-eaguo of 
Nations is aAvaiting developments, and 
sanctions remain in operation. They 
Avere imposed, of course, not as a punish¬ 
ment of Italy but'as a means of securing 
the triumph of League principles over 
aggression ; and it is to be hoped that 
they Avill be powerful enough to prevent, 
the disgrace of allowing Signor Mussolini 
to get a\\^ay Avith the loot of his Avar. 

A FALSE CHARGE 
AGAINST BRITAIN 

Italy and Dum-Dum Bullets 

After having sent to the League of 
Nations a document accusing this 
country of supplying dum-dum bullets 
to Abyssinia, the Italian Government 
AvithdrcAv it before it Avas read in public. 

The reason for the AvithdraAval was 
that the accusation Avas based on a 
fraudulent trick by a secret agent in 
London, and his action had been 
discovered by our Gov'ernment, who 
.sent a complete reply to Geneva, 

Dum-dum bullets have soft noses 
which expand Avhen they hit anyone 
and cause terrible wounds. They are 
used in shooting Avild tigers and 
elephants, but their use in AV’ar has been 
forbidden by universal consent. 


In King George s 
Memory 

What He Would Have 
Liked 

King George the Fifth is to have a 
memorial worthy of his kingliness and 
kindness, and worthy of his people 
who haA^e chosen it for him. 

Tlie memorial on which all the peoples 
of his Dominions Avill look with pride 
and reverence is that to be made by 
the side of Westminster Abbey. This, 
resulting from the clearance of the 
Abhigdon Idacc site, as suggested by the 
Arclibishop of Canterbury and described, 
in the C N, Avill open up a vicAV of the 
Abbey-from the south-western approach 
such as none has seen for centuries. It 
Avill reveal the Abbey in something of 
the beauty dreamed of by its architects, 
and it Avill add also to the dignity of the 
Palace of Westminster. A statue of the 
King is to stand within the space. 

This is the memorial of Greater 
Britain, the British League of Nations. 

For Great Britain at home there i.s to 
be a less stately memorial, but one for 
Avliich future generations will rise to call 
the King and his reign blessed. King 
George’s Playing Fields arc to be opene^l 
through the length and breadth of tlio 
land. On them the boys and girls of flic* 
future Avill find health and strengtli. 
That AA^ould. have been King George's 
Avish, and think, had it been his to 
choose, this memorial to him is Avhat he , 
Avould have hoped to see, 

lord allenby and 

LITTLE HUBERT 

Lord . Allenby’s love of children is 
often recalled by a family avIio knew 
him in France during the war. 

When he and his staff were' billeted 
in a chateau on the Somme he Avould 
often play with the grandchildren of 
his hostess, some of whom Averc refugees 
from ruined towns. His special friend 
was six-year-old Hubert Gros, a de¬ 
scendant of Baron Gros, the famous 
French painter. 

General Allenby used to perch 
Hubert on his foot and say “Ride a 
cock horse to Banbury Cross” as ho 
jigged him up and down. 

When Lord Allenby Avent to Palestine^ 
in 1917 he found time during the 
campaign to write him several delightful 
letters. His friendship Avith the little 
French boy may have been of some 
comfort to him m the. bitterness of his 
grief, for in the year he left France 
his only son was Idlled in action. 

Hubert, grown-up now and living 
at Calais, still treasures the letters. 
His family moved there because their 
pretty house at Montdidier was pounded 
to dust by shells, not a shred of their 
furniture being left. 

Hubert’s grandmother proudly sliows 
to visitors the O B E given to her by 
the British Government in recognition 
of her hospitality to King George and 
to many British officers. 


Things said 

It is not your fault. 

^ - A dying man to a motorist 

NoAvadays if a book has not shoAvn a 
profit Avithin six months it is dead. 

Mr Herbert Read 

Wc are alb in the-front line iioav. 

Lady Rhondda 

One of the greatest things the City of 
London has ever done Avas its fight for 
the freedom of the Press. Lord Camrose 

The Government is most anxious for' 
international agreement on the subject 
of oil discharged 50 miles from the coast. 

! The Prime Minister 
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Danes at Tottenham • Flying Hospital • A Wren Spire 
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Flying Hospital—A new plane equipped as a flying hospital which is now nearing 
coitipletion at Hanworth in Middlesexi It will have a complete medical nursing 
equipment! an apparatus for blood transfusion, and an oxygen tent for dangerous cases. 


A Wren Church—The spire of St Bride’s Church Is now bei 
revealed from an unfamiliar viewpoint by the demolition of soi 
century**old buildings in Salisbury Court, 
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THE LAST CRUSADER ASBESTOS OR 


LORD ALLENBY 

His Fair Fame From 
Jerusalem 

DELIVERER OF THE HOLY CITY 

This is the Happy Warrior, this is he 

Whom every man in arms would wish 
to be, 

■Field-Marshal Lord Allenby has been 
taken from the fast diminishing band of 
great leaders who upheld the cause of 
his country in the Great War, 

Those of his fellows in arms who sur¬ 
vive him tell \\s of Ixis splendid qiialities 
as a soldier and a leader of men, his 
strategic skill, his 


swift decision, his 
military know¬ 
ledge, his courage 
and persistence. 
Let others speak of 
what it was in him 
that was morally 
great, and among 
them we place first ^ 
T. K. LaAvrence of 
Arabia, whom he 
accepted and then 
chose as his right- 
hand man in that 



lord Allenby 


Celluloid? 

A Remarkable Bonfire 

A bonfire was lighted by the Royal 
Aeronautical Society when they gave 
their garden party the other day. 

It Avas intended for instruction as Avell 
as for entertainment. Its materials 
AA^ere a w^ooden model of a plane, A\dth 
men clothed in asbestos suits sitting in 
the cabin. Ten gallons of petrol Avere 
poured over their temporary home, and 
the Avhole structure Avas set alight. The 
asbestos-clothed men came out of this 
housc-AA^arming Avithout a scorch or a 
scratch. 

The experiment shoAved hoAv an 
asbestos suit may save an airman's life 
if his plane catches fire. It also suggests 
to the C N a ncAv material to replace the 
deadly explosive celluloid made into 
toys for little children. It is an odd 
contrast, asbestos to save people from 
the flames, and celluloid Avhich con¬ 
demns innocent children to them. 

Perhaps bur Home Secretary will give 
the idea his attention. 

Write to him about it. 


Palestine campaign which gave Allenby 
his place in history. 

Only a few months ago Lord Allenby 
spoke sorroAving Avords of the young man 
he had made his friend, and whom 
accident had swept away from further 
endeavour. But LaAvrence's tribute to 
him is as undying as the fame of cither: 

Allenby was morally so great that the 
comprehension of our littleness came slotv 
to him. His breadth of personality sivept 
atvay the mist of private jealousies .... 
what an idol the man ivas to ns I 

An idol, let us add, without feet of 
clay, undaunted under the threat of 
failure, and as unrnoved by success 1 
He Avas a great gentleman, a most 
lovable character to all who kncAv him, 
says another brother-in-arms; and 
a third declares that he thought of his 
men first. His Commandcr-in-Chicf 
spoke a word of him that still rings in 
our ears—“ He Avas the last and the 
happiest of the Crusaders." 

He was the gallant Avarrior Avith 
Jerusalem Avritten across his fair fame, 
and Avheh his services in the South 
African War, his shairc in protecting the 
retreat from Mons, his dogged per¬ 
sistence through the Battle of Arras 
have passed into military liistory, that 
aiame and fame will still shine like a star. 

His Entry Into Jerusalem 

When lie entered on his task the 
campaign in Palestine had hung fire. 
His presence and personality set it 
swiftly blazing. He turned the Turki.sh 
flank at Beersheba and smashed his Avay 
through Gaza to outflank the enemy 
again. He fought through Avinter rain 
and mud in Philistia. 

On his own flank was his resourceful 
Colonel LaAvrence Avith his guerrilla Arab 
army, and the two kept the enemy on 
the run. He entered, Jerusalem, and 
vso skilfully was the advance conducted 
that not a stone of the walls of the Holy 
City Avas so much as scarred by a bullet. 
Lord Allenby entered it on foot, passing 
through the Jaffa Gate. We may be 
sure that some avIio saAV him Avould 
remember the pompous entry of the 
Kaiser years before, when a gate Avas 
taken doAvn that he might ride through 
like a pagan conquei'or. 

Noav let a Jew speak, a Rabbi of the 
Zionists: 

His name will find a permanent place 
in chronicles of the House of Israel, He 
was not only the Deliverer of Jentsalem, 
hut we shall never forget the spirit of 
reverence in which he entered the Holy 
City, not leading his soldiers like a 
conqueror on horseback, but dismounting 
to enier on foot like a pilgrim. 


Sedbergh Must Have a 
New Master 

Englishmen in many lands will regret 
that, OAving to illness, Sedbergh School 
is to lose its headmaster, Mr Graham 
Burrell Smith. 

When the first Tudor king Avas on the 
throne Sedbergh was the home of Roger 
Lupton, AA^ho seems to have lost his 
father and uncle in one of the terrible 
frays Avhich disfigured our history in 
those days. The murderers found 
sanctuary at Durham, and Roger, on 
groAving up, commemorated the dead 
men by building a chantry at Sedbergh 
Avhere masses should be chanted for 
their souls. 

When Roger Avas advancing in years 
he converted the chantry into a public 
school, Avhich since then has played a 
conspicuous part in the education of the 
country. It had 1200 old boys at the 
Avar, and it maintains a thriving mission 
club at Bradford. 


CINQUE PORTS ACROSS THE SEA 

When the Queen Mary sails next 
Wednesday she Avill take from the Cinque 
Ports a message of greeting and goodwill 
to their namesakes in the United Stfitcs 
and Canada, AA'here there arc altogether 
32 toAvns bearing the name of Dover,' 
ten of Hastings, three of Sandwich, two 
of Romney, and five of Rye. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 1 

Continued from the previous column 

There Avas a necessary pause, and then 
Allenby, deceiving the German com¬ 
mander of the Turks as to his direction, 
sAvept irresistibly fovAvard, Avith Colonel 
Lawrence, King Feisul, and the Arabs 
on the right flank east of Jordan. Past 
Nazareth and Galilee Avent the advance, 
driving the Turks before them, and 
crushing the last remnant of Turkish 
powder in the plain of Armageddon. 

That Avas the end, though the momen¬ 
tum of the advance carried it on to 
Damascus, Avhere Allcnby’s troops Avcrc 
received by LaAvrcnce’s Arabs Avho had 
swiftly moved on to take possession. 
Colonel LaAvrcnce has Avritten how on the 
night of the arrival and the fei'vent 
rejoicings he heard the voice of the 
muezzin calling the people to prayer 
from the minaret of the mosque ; 

There is no God but God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, and He has been very 
good to 'US this day, O people of Damascus, 

That Avas the spirit in Avhich Lord 
Allenby, the Last Crusader, received the 
honours of the Last Crusade. 


A Last Letter of 
Captain Scott 

His Friend Follows Him 

Captain Scott’s last tragic expedition 
to the Antarctic is brought back to 
mind by the passing of his old friend Sir 
Joseph James Kinsey in New Zealand. 

While Captain Scott AA^as carrying out 
his last preparations at Christchurch he 
stopped Avith Joseph Kinsey, and Avas 
indebted to him, as the expedition’s 
diaries show, for wise counsel and 
generous assistance. 

When the last hours of the heroic 
explorers Avere approaching Captain 
Scott, lying in the sleeping-bag of his 
tent amid the Antarctic snows, pencilled 
this note to his old friend : 

My dear Kinsey—rTm afraid we are 
pretty well done now I Pour days of 
blizzard just as we are getting to the last 
depot. My thoughts have,been with you 
often. You have been a brick. You will 
pull the expedition together, Fm sure, , , , 
We have been to the South Pole, as we set 
out. God bless you and dear Mrs Kinsey, 
It is good to remember you and your kind¬ 
ness—Your friend P. Scott. 

AH the courage and endurance, all the 
hope against hope, as Scott and his 
companions passed away into the dark¬ 
ness, only eleven miles from safety, are 
in those fcAv pencilled lines, They were 
Sir Joseph's proudest, most sorroAvful 
possession till the time came Avhen he 
Avent to join his brave, undaunted friend 
in that blest abode where, beyond these 
voices, there is peace. 

SEAHORSE & DRAGONS 

How They Come Into 
Our Trade 

A correspondent has been reading that 
Lord Ritchie, Chairman of the Port of 
London, said the other day that ayc 
regularly import dragon's blood and 
seahorse-teeth into this country, though 
he confessed that he has no idea Avhat 
they arc. 

Dragon's blood is the dried gum 
produced by the red sandal tree of the 
Dutch East Indies and by certain trees 
and ' plants of South America. Not 
knoAving Avhat the valuable product 
was, our 16th-century seamen attributed 
it to dragons, and dragon's blood in 
name it has remained, an invaluable 
ingredient in dyeing horn to imitate 
tortoiseshell, in staining marble, and 
for various kinds of tooth-pOAvder. 

As for the seahorse-teeth, these again 
link us Avith Tudor days. The so-called 
teeth are ivory from the Avalrus, narwhal, 
hippopotamus and rhinoceros. 


A Cup of Kindness 

During this Aveck the thousands of 
girls who do not play golf Avill be Avon- 
dcring at the enthusiasm of the hundreds 
Avho do. 

The enthusiasm has been kindled 
because a team of American girls is 
trying hard to wrest the Golf Champion¬ 
ship from tfie girls of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. The United States is 
listening-in to the results Avith an interest 
bordering on anxiety. 

But Avhether ]\Irs Glenna Collett 
Vare, who has tried so often, succeeds, 
this time, or one of her younger com¬ 
panions Avins the honour, there Avill be 
something left to the Old Country more 
to be prized than \dctory. 

- When the American team came over 
they brought Avith them the Curtis Cup, 
Avhich is played for every two years and 
has not yet been Avon by Great .Britain. 
The British team did not Avin it this 
time, but they halved the match. 

These generous Americans therefore 
offered to Avaive their right to take the 
Cup back Avith them. Wc could not 
accept the offer, but, though we admire 
the Cup, we must admire the action more. 


DEATH OF A Great Idea 

Severn Bridge Killed By 
a Committee 

One very remarkable item of news 
comes from Parliament. 

The Bill for the construction of a road 
bridge across the Severn, which was pro^ 
moted by the County Councils of Mon¬ 
mouthshire and Gloucestershire, is dead. 

\ 

It has been thrown out by the Com¬ 
mittee of four members appointed by 
the Commons to examine it. After ten * 
meetings they decided that the preamble 
of the. Bill had not been proved; in 
oilier words, that the bridge Avas not 
needed. 

The bridge, Avhich Avas estimated to 
cost ^2,272,000 and an annual sum of 
£8625, had been strongly urged by the 
local authorities and by all road-nsers, 
and tlie Ministry of Transport Avas pre¬ 
pared to make a grant of 75 per cent 
toward the cost. 

Cardiff Avould have been brought 50 
miles nearer by road to Bristol. if the 
scheme had been approved, Avhile great 
benefits Avould haA^e accrued to the areas 
around the lower reaches of the Severn, 
South Wales, and the south and south¬ 
west of England. Immediate work for, 
many unemployed in the distressed area 
of South Wales Avoifld have been forth¬ 
coming. 

The decision is a very great dis¬ 
appointment to a multitu’de of people 
and appears to us to be in defiance of 
the common sense of the situation. 

alone in a big shop 

A Four-Year-Old’s Adventure 

The door Avhich mysteriously opens 
and shuts Avith a clang, imprisoning the 
hero, is nothing new in fiction, but a 
very small heroine aged four found it 
liorribly true the other day. Tlie story 
is a little late, but avc ha\"e only just 
heard of it. 

The four-year-old, Winnie LaAvrence, 
was amusing herself outside a big Hull 
stores shut for early closing Avhen slic 
happened to rest for a moment against 
the door. Suddenly it opened. Winnie 
tumbled in backward, and then the 
door sAvung shut again, this time locking 
firmly. 

For a small girl to find herself alone 
in a big shop, Avith no one to tell her not 
to pick up this or play with that, .must 
have seemed seventh heaven for a Avhilc ; 
but soon Winnie thought she liad had 
enough, and then it was that .she found 
the door Avould no longer open for her. It 
was a terrifying moment, and luckily her 
shouts AVQre soon heard; but of. all the 
croAvd assembled outside none could get 
poor Winnie out. Her mother Avas found, 
and coming to the door she comforted 
Winnie Avith a long conversation through 
the letter-box; but the manager was 
away, and the charwoman avIio had a 
key Avas aAvay from home. 

Happily, just AvhCn the police Avere 
deciding to break open the door, a 
young man appeared with a key, and 
the heroine, as heroines should be, was 
rescued safely. 


the EMPEROR'S CROWN 

Should the fallen Emperor come to 
London, Avhere he is already knoAvn and 
much respected, he will remember that 
his crown has already been here. 

After the defeat of his unworthy pre¬ 
decessor the Emperor Theodore, and 
the capture of Magdala in 1868,'the 
ancient croAvn of the empire Avas found 
and sold for a song by an English soldier; 
and found its Avay to the King of 
Prussia. Lord Napier . had issued 
rigorous orders against looting, and, 
these coming to the notice of the King 
of Prussia, he forwarded the crown to 
England, Avhere it was preserved as a 
regal relic at South Kensington, 
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COTTON-FIELDS AND ARCTIC FARMS IN RUSSIA 
After years of experiment the Russians have found many varieties of wheat 
and other crops tnat ripen in the Arctic, and this year hundreds of thousands 
of acres are being planted In the Par North, See news columns. 

This year 120,000 acres of Egyptian cotton will be grown in the valley of the 
Vakhsh River. An uninhabited desert a few years ago, the land has been 
made fertile by irrigation canals. 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 



DIFFICULT TRAVELLING 
At thistimeoftheyeartheSunshines 
for 20oul of the 24 hours in Siberia, 
and the tundra is in many parts like a 
vast swamp. Travel is extremely 
difficult in such conditions until the 
water dries up. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 

A scientific member of the Firanco-Belgian 
expedition that spent some months on Easter 
Island disputes tne legendary antiquity of the 
images. He declares that the erosive action 
of h^avy rain on the soft stone has made them 
appear older than they are. 


1 THE WAR ON MOSQUITOES AND WORMS 

In Morocco aeroplanes are dropping paraffin on ponds in 
inaccessible places to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. 
In South Africa vast swarms of army-worms have damaged 
the crops. They were poisoned or crushed with rollers, and 
in some districts nurperous swallows and storks joined in 
the attack on the pests. 


FROM CALAIS TO HONG NO KIWIS TO GIVE AWAY 


FREEING TRADE 
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SEARCH FOR A REEF 
After a fruitless search in the Indian Ocean 
for an uncharted reef which had been 
reported to exist, the surveying ship of the 
Australian Navy has returned to her normal 
work on the Great Barrier Reef off the coast 
“ of Queensland. See news columns. 


MAKING THE OCEANS 


KONG BY RAIL 

Completion of a Great Track 

The ]ast rail of the new north to 
south railway in China has been laid.' 

Within a year of the establishment 
of an air-route from England to Hong 
Kong this railway, linking that port , 
with Calais, will be opened. The jour¬ 
ney will take i8 clays, 

An army of ioo,ooo coolies was en¬ 
gaged, and the railway has been made 
over the South Mountains dividing the 
provinces of Hunan and ICwangtung, 
country of great beauty. The biggest 
task of all was to carry the line across 
the River Lei. A bridge of 1280 'feet 
has been built, its ii piers consisting of' 
851 concrete and 600 Oregon pine piles, 
brought by boat with the superstructure 
from Chuchow. This bridge has been 
almost entirely placed in position by 
man-power—an amazing achievement. 

With a north-south railway and west- 
east waterways China’s communications 
will soon be knit together effectively. 

See World Map 

■ MOVABLE POWER 

Russian development cannot wait for 
’ Five-year plans, but must hurry on with 
electric speed. 

The country is too vast for electric 
grids, but if the work that has to bo 
done cannot find a power station, a small 
portable power station can be brought 
to the work. The road that is to be 
made, the bridge to bo built, the 
factories and flats to be raised, ^ will 
apply for these portable power stations. 

There are to be 600, mounted on 
trailers so that they can be quickly 
moved to places where wanted. They 
will bo of two ■ types, a 20-kilowatt 
station on a Stalingrad tractor motor 
and a 50-kilowatt on a Chcliabinsk 
. motor. Autumn will see them pouring 
out supplies. 


. The Man Who Wanted 
a Big Egg 

Wc hope no reader of the C N will make 
the mistake of an Arizona citizen. 

He noticed a newspaper paragraph 
which stated quite rightly that the New 
Zealand kiwi is no larger than a domestic 
hen, but lays 14-ounce eggs, while a 
hen’s eggs average only about two ouncc.*^. 

He .wrote to the Auckland Chamber 
of Commerce.that he raised chickens and 
would like to buy some kiwi fowl. 

Unfortunately for him ancl others who. 
‘would like kiwi hens to lay 14-ounce 
eggs the kiwi is becoming rare in New 
Zealand, for it cannot be domesticated. 
It is protected by law, and anyone 
having a kiwi in his possession is liable 
to a fine oL^25. 

HINKLER'S GRAVE 

The Italians have taken reverenbeare 
of the remains of\poor Bert Hinkler, 
the gallant Australian airman who 
crashed and was killed in the Tuscan 
Apennines. 

A memorial has been erected at the 
fatal spot, and he is buried in the Allori 
cemetery. Mrs Hinkler, his mother, 
and ' his surviving brother . have just 
visited the scene as the guests of the 
Italian authorities, and the. Italian Ship¬ 
ping Company took them to Italy from 
Australia without charge,, 

The local people saved many relies of 
the lost plane for the bereaved family, 

AUSTRALIA AS A MELTING-POT? 

• It may well be that Australia will 
become, like the United States, a 
melting-pot of nationalities. 

Since assisted emigration came to an 
end the number of Britons leaving 
Australia has been greater thafi those 
entering as settlers, and foreign immi¬ 
grants arc increasing. In 1933 620 
foreigners settled there, and • last year 
the number increased to 2040. 


First Treaty of Its Kind For 
150 Years 

America is to reduce its tariffs on 
certain luxury goods produced by France, 
and in return France is' to increase the 
quota for cars, refrigerators, and wire¬ 
less sets made in America. ^ 

The Trade Treaty which provides for 
this lowering of tariff walls has just 
been signed at Washington and is the 
first of its kind between these two old 
friends since the War of Independence. 
Commerce between them will be increased 
and the exchanges steadied. 

TWO PARACHUTES IN ONE 

In no other land has parachuting 
become such a popular pastime as in 
Russia, so that it is not surprising to 
hear of a new kind of parachute designed 
by a Soviet engineer. 

It is a double parachute, and the two 
envelopes together, are 4® cent 

smaller than one' ordinary parachute ; 
3^et it is claimed that the new model 
will retard the velocity of descent by 
30 per cent. In descending the lower 
parachute opens first, and the air rushing 
through an opening in the centre 
compels the upper parachute to open. 

THE GREAT FEAST 

No matter how big the dish of food 
placed before a native Fijian, it usually 
disappears. 

This: has just been illustrated by a 
mistake of the manager of a gold-mining 
company in Fiji, He thought he would 
save time and trouble by handing out a 
week’s rations to the Fijian labourers 
instead of merely the daily ration. 

Imagine his surprise the next day 
when the whole party of Fijians appeared 
at the . store asking for more I 

“ Wc come kai-kai,” they said, 
kai-kai being food of any sort. 

In future they will have one day's 
rations at a time. 


SAFE 

Tlie Reef That Does Not Exist 

The Moresby, surveying. ship of the 
Australian Navy, has been scouring the 
Indian Ocean in search of a x*eef which 
had been reported as existing, though 
not appearing on charts. 

After sailing for 1000 miles from her 
base the. Moresby returned with the 
reassuring statement that this reef docs 
not exist. The normal work of this 
ship, which is now commanded by an 
Australian, is to map the Great Barrier 
Reef and other obstructions to shipping 
on the north and east coasts of Australia. 

The most important work of the Navy 
in peace time is charting, and it was his 
success in this difficult work that first 
brought Captain Cook into prominence.* 

Flow extensive this work is can be 
realised when we learn that last year 
582,890 charts were printed and a profit 
of ;^47,ooo made from their sale. Only 
a little over half the number was for the 
use of the Navy itself and other Govern¬ 
ment departments. It would appear* 
that the sca-bed, like the land surface, 
has not many more big secrets to reveal, 
for last year there was a decrease of 50 
per cent in rocks and other dangers to 
navigation discovered by naval vessels. 

But when the land of the world is 
Completely surveyed the sca-bed will 
still have to be sounded, for shoals are 
ever forming, submarine earthquakes 
alter local conditions, and the coral 
insect builds and builds. The work of 
tlic naval surveyor, therefore, must go on. 

Sec World Map 

Last Month's Weather 

. LONDON RAINFALL 

Sunshine • 132 hfs. Falmoutli . 2*64 ins. 
'Rainfall . 1*57 ins. Binningham 2*01 ins. 
Dry days ... 19 Southampton 1/77 ins. 
Wet days . . .11 Chester. . 1*73 ius. 

Sunniest day . l8th Gorleston . 1*26 ins. 
Wettest day . 20th Tynemouth. 1*02 ins. 
Warmest day . Aberdeen . 0*71 ms. 
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To Certain Rulers of 
the Earth 

These words, sent to us by. an old friend 
passing out of the world, and marked Don’t 
Worry, we print for the benefit of whom¬ 
soever in the world they may appear to concern. 

AJebuchadnezzar iinio all 
^ ^peoplcy nationsf and languages: 
Peace be multipjied unto you, 

I thought it good to show the 
signs and wonders that the high 
God hath wrought toward me. 

, I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest 
in mine house, and flourishing in 
my palace. I saw a dream which 
made me afraid. I beheld a tree 
in the midst of the Earth, The 
tree grew, and was strong, and 
the height thereof reached unto 
heaven, and the sight thereof to 
the end of all the Earth. The 
beasts of the field had shadow 
under it, and the fowls of the 
heaven dwelt in the boughs. 

And behold, a watcher came 
down from heaven, and said. 
Hew down the tree, and cut off 
his branches, shake off his leaves, 
and scatter his fruit. Neverthe¬ 
less leave the stump of his roots 
in the earth, even with a band of 
ii'on and brass, in the, tender 
grass of the field ; and let it be 
wet with the dew of heaven, and 
let his portion be with the beasts in 
the grass of the earth. Let his heart 
be changed, and let a beast's heart 
be given unto him. This dream 
I Nebuchadnezzar have seen. . 

Then Daniel answered and 
said, My Lord, the tree that thou 
sawest, it is thou, O king, that art 
grown and become strong, for thy 
greatness reacheth unto heaven, 
and thy dominion to the end of 
the Earth. . 

This is the interpretation, O 
king, and this is the decree of 
the Most High, that they shall 
drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts 
of the field, and they shall make 
thee to eat grass as oxen, till 
thou know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men. 

The same hour was the thing 
fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar; 
and he was driven from men, and 
did eat grass as oxen. 

At the end of the days I 
Nebuchadnezzar lifted up mine 
eyes unto heaven, and mine 
understanding returned unto me, 
and I praised and honoured him 
that liveth for ever, whose do¬ 
minion is everlasting. He doeth 
according to his will, and none 
can stay his hand, or say unto 
him. What doest thou ? 

My reason returned unto me ; 
and for. the glor}^ of my kingdom 
mine honour and brightness re¬ 
turned unto me. 

Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise 
and extol and honour the King 
of Heaven, all whose works are 
truth and his ways judgment ; 
and those that walk in pride he is 
able to abase. 
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The Editor’s Table 

' John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the crar/le of the Journalism of the world 



Those Poets 

"yHE' Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been warned. 

He has been telling us of an old 
secretary who, reporting on a certain 
clergyman, said: 

Well, your Grace, I think he needs 
watching; he writes poetry.'* ' 

The Primate can now enter into the 
feelings on the subject of one of 
Dickens's immortal characters, who 
declared that poetry is unnatural, and 
never talked but by a beadle and 
sundry other '' low fellows." ; 'As for 
actually writing poetry, he never knew 
but one respectable coachman guilty 
of the practice. 

The poor coachnian came to a bad 
end, " but he was only a Camberwell 
man, so even that's no rule." 

© 

Great Men and Little Men 

Wc regret to announce the death of 
Sir Joseph Petavel, F R S, Director of 
the National Physical Laboratory, an 
engineer and physicist of wide repiiiatioit, 
go runs an obituary notice of one 
whose loss is very real to our 
society. Yet how few members of our 
public know of Sir Joseph Petavel or of 
many more real public servants of great 
merit! The public hears much of the 
M P for ]\fudtown (or should it be 
Muddletown ?), who makes a rising 
reputation by asking irritating party 
questions in the Plouse. of Commons, 
but little or nothing of men who form 
the backbone of the nation. The 
truth is that real worth is content to 
produce real work, while the " public 
man " too often seeks wordy publicity. 

. ' © 

The Rattle of the Streets 

Jt is good to know that more and 
more people are interesting them¬ 
selves in the importance of being quiet. 

One day wc shall stop the murderous 
noise of the streets. A Horc-Belisha 
will arise and do it for us, and every 
man and woman will thank him. It 
can be done, and he will compel it. 

There is nothing in the world more 
scandalous than the fact that thou¬ 
sands of rattling things are allowed 
to be put on the streets every day, 
creating a din which is not only 
insufferable, but is a positive danger 
to health, and to life itself. 

© 

Our Duty To Our Neighbours 

^iiOEVER sees an act involving 
danger to any user of the road and 
docs not report it to some authority 
has failed in his duty to his neighbour. 

The Times 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To Abyssinia and tho League 

We are at the stake 
,And bayed about with many enemies; 
And some that smile have in their 
hearts, I fear, 

Millions of mischief. Julius Caesar 


Illusions and Realities 
[^ORD Marley is reported to have 
declared that ** the Japanese 
population problem is an illusion." 

The illusion is surely with Lord 
Marley, for nothing could be more 
concrete than ^the fact that the 
Japanese people arc increasing at the 
rate of, roundly, a million every year. 

It is worse than useless to cherish 
illusions. The Japanese must have 
room to live and work. It is also useless 
to reproach them with increasing. 
What should wc have said if, as 
recently a.s the year i88i, some foreign 
critic had reproached us for adding 
400,000 to our population ? 

© '■ 

Tip-Cat 

goME people in South London 
liave been helping themselves 
^ to cabbages in an allotment. 
When seen they cut and ran. 

B - 

JTive doctors in one suit is the heading 
of a law report. A tight fit. 

B 

A, SAILOR has carried a lucky sixpence 
round the world three times. Knows 
how to make money go a long way, 

0 

A^' ai'tist who paints the lions at the 
Zoo tries to make friends with them. 
They refuse to be drawn. ■ 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



If (he polite housemaid is a 
civii servant 

Many Londoners are very little ac¬ 
quainted with London. But they 
know it is a capital city. 

0 

Lift-men can usually take a joke. It 
goes down with them. 

‘ 0 

Lhe gramophone can give you lessons 
in cricket. In record time. 

0 

JTlies keep away from mint. Arc put off 
the scent. 

man with a new garden wants 
to show it off. Likes his 
friends to plant their feet in it. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World ' 

Qhina's illiterate people have fallen in 
a few years from 8o to 6o per cent. 
^NTi-DAZZLE headlights are to come into 
force next October. 

*pnE Bernhard R\ron Trust has given 
£2^,000 to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is well to bear in mind that the 
lives , of the people are worth more to 
any country than all its batllefields. 


What Do You See From 
Your WiiKiows? 

VJ^iiAT do you see from your win- 
dows ? Do some o£ you see, as 
one C N reader sees, fiye forms of loco¬ 
motion, changing as the years pass ? 

First and oldest is the canal at the 
foot of the garden, opened by George 
the Third in 1810. " Along its banks 
Jane Austen loved to wander and 
William Wilberforcc thought out his 
life's campaign. Watchers from. the 
windows in those days had the thrill 
of seeing narrow little barges pass by 
laden with goods and fashioned in the 
shape of the fire-hollowed trees used 
by Red Indians as canoes. 

Then, a hundred years ago, in 1835,' 
came the excitement of the first train 
travelling front Paddington to Bristol. 
Can you not hear the scampering of 
little feet along the passages as the 
children rushed to the windows to see, 
in the hollow below the level of the 
canal, the puffs of smoke coming from 
this strange invention ? 

Another passage of time, and on 
the road beyond the railway strange 
vehicles are seen travelling, as the 
Chinaman said, " With no pushec, no 
pullcc," at an alarming speed. Now 
the period is the nineteen-thirties, and 
the King George die Fifth engine is 
passing, wearing on the front of it the 
big bell presented to it in America. 
The mighty monarch passes on its way 
to the West and the sea, and two 
excited little boys stamp with their 
feet on the floor and cheer I 
Aeroplanes crossing the valley have 
by now become a commonplace, the 
motors on the roadway have doubled 
their speed, the canal is a quiet water¬ 
way which scarcely anyone uses. And 
. now it is Spring in 1936, and again wc 
rush to the window, for what is this 
travelling at a sjiced so great that wc 
have not time to call each other before 
it has passed by ? It is the new prim¬ 
rose-coloured streamlined rail-car on 
its journey from Bristol to Weyniouth. 

Truly there is no end to the marvels 
we watch from our windows as the 
years pass by. 

© 

A Lancashire Weaver To a Cricket 

Sing on, there’s nobbut thee an’ me; 
We’ll inak th’ house ring, or else we’ll 
see. 

Thee sing those little songs o’ thine 
As weel as t’ con, an’ aw’ll sing mine. 
We’ll have a concert here toneet, 

Soa pipe thi notes out clear an’ sweet ; 
Thee sing a stave or two for me. 

An’ then aw’ll sing a bit for thee. 
That’s reet, goa on, my little guest. 
Thee tries to do thi very best, 

An’ aw’ll do th’ same, then thee an’ me 
May get our names up yet tha’ll see. 
Whey, th’ Childers listenin’ at the 
door ; 

There’s crowds about! there is for 
sure! : ' 

How pleased they seem, dear little 
things, ■ 

Aw’d sooner sing for them nur kings. 

Adapted from Samuel Laycock, dialect poet 
@ 

The Slanderer 

Who loves another’s name to stain' 
He must not dine with me again. 

On Augustine of Hippo’s dining-table 
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ARCTIC FARMS Wings For the Empire Airways 

TIMING THE WHEAT CROP 

A Russian Idea For Cheating 
the Frosts 

LONG-DAY & SHORT-DAY PLANTS 

In trying to make wheat grow where 
it wonld not grow before the scientific 
plant breeders of Russia have begun 
with the seed. 

Some of their experiments have been 
mentioned in the C N. The idea at the 
back of them is to treat the seed of the 
wheat so that the crop will come to the 
ear sooner, and so may be harvested 
before extremes of weather destroy it. 

In North America the wheat belt has 
been pushed higher up the Arctic Circle 
by finding early-flowering wheats which 
will escape the early frosts of autumn. 

This is an old story. The Russian 
practice, which aims at finding a wheat 
coming to a head before the dry season 
sets in, is new. American as well as 
Russian experimenters are deeply in- 
tci*csted in the method, to which the 
Russian Professor Lysenko gives the 
name of vernalisation. 

The Habits of Plants 

According to modern ideas a flowering 
plant like wheat or .maize gets ready 
to produce its flowers while it is still 
growing. The two processes can run 
side by side, though Lysenko maintains 
that everything, stalk growth, flower 
development, fruit production, goes on 
in well-defined steps. 

But the beginning of each step de¬ 
pends on the surroundings of warmth 
or moisture, and on light. Light appears 
to be the chief thing in bringing about 
the time of flowering. This impulse is not 
the intensity of the light,' nor the 
amount, but the length of day. 

Plants which have been growing and 
flowering, fruiting and reproducing them¬ 
selves for millions of years are naturally 
conservative in their habits, There are 
short-day and long-day plants. Tropical 
plants are short-day creatures of habit 
because they are accustomed to 12 hours 
of light and 12 of darkness. If they arc 
grown elsewhere and arc given less than 
12 hours light they flower sooner. 

If exposed to 16 hours light they grow 
well but will not flower at all. 

The Arctic Circle flowering plants are 
used to very long days in summer. 

If grown where the day is ordinarily 
long they flower quickly, but if where 
the days are short remain flowerless and 
sterile. 

The Wild Violet 

All our common English plants, like 
wheat or turnips, are long-day plants, 
though we have one charming short-day 
plant, the wild violet, which we saw 
blooming in a sheltered dell during the 
bitter winds of Easter. One exception 
to the general rule is our annual meadow 
. grass, which is called ever-blooming, 
because it will go on flowering through 
the year whether getting five or 20 hours 
of light. . 

These rules are not rigid. Flowering 
plants will go on flowering and seeding 
in days when the amount of light is 
that which suits them best'; and if 
grown first in the proper allowance of 
light and then transferred will still 
flower. But the rule about the length of 
day is one which is nearly always 
obeyed, though there is no explanation 
of it. 

The application of the rule made by 
the plant breeders is that of dosing 
short-day plants with darkness or cold 
while they arc still seedlings. By this 
means winter wheat can be planted in 
spring, and will come up smiling with 
an abundant crop. 


At Rochester in Kent 28 big new Itying-boats are b61ng [built for the Empire services of 
Imperial Airways. Here an artist visualises the scene at the departure of one of these giahts 

WHAT DO YOU EAT? 


POWER OF TOMORROW 

Men are going to have to depend more 
and more on solar energy stored in coal, 
and organic products of the soil, plus 
water power, because of the gradual 
depletion of oil reserves. Dr Robert Millikan 


I^OST of the young people of the 
C N if asked what their daily food 
was would want a sheet of paper to 
write the items down. 

■ All the countries of the world send 
something to add to the bill of fare; 
yet all the contributions fall under a 
few heads, meat, poultry and eggs, 
fish, milk, fruit, vegetables. How docs 
England share these out ? 

Taken as a whole we are a nation 
of meat eaters. No other people eat 
so many sheep. Nine-tenths of the 
flocks come to the English dinner-table. 
The French eat far less beef and mutton, 
and less meat of all kinds, with a pre¬ 
ference for veal. The Italians cat still 
less meat 'and a great deal rnore cereals. 
The Germans prefer pork, though they 
can no longer afford to keep 80 million 
pigs as they did before the war. 

The Staff of Life 

But all these peoples depend most on 
wheat. Bread is still to them the staff 
of life. The New World wheat-growers 
arc right in striving- with might and 
main to increase the world's wheat, 
supply, for neither the New World 
nor the Old can live without it. 

It is not easy to arrive at the pro¬ 
portions of wheat and meat eaten in 
. England; biit France, which is a midway 
kind of country as a meat eater and 
produces most of her own food, can 
tell ns a good deal about the food of the 
average person. There are two ways 
of reckoning it. France grows about 
6,500,000 tons of wheat, enough to 
feed her people for 180 days if they 
ate nothing else. 

Her production of the other cereals 
{rye, barley,’ buckwheat, and maize) 
.would feed them for 54 days, Haricot 
beans, peas, and beans would last 
9 days, potatoes 60 days, meat only 45 
days, milk 42 days. Poultry and eggs, 
rather surprisingly, would all go in less 
than half a week. Altogether France 
seems to produce enough to keep her 
population going for 450 days ; but we 
cannot leave out of account the animals 


that have to be fed if they are to add 
to the food quota, and these take the 
produceiOf 100 days. 

The Frenchman’s average daily allow¬ 
ance of meat is less than an ounce a day 
compared to a pound of bread. In the 
same time he accounts for nine ounces 
of green vegetables and two ounces of 
dried, four ounces of potato or rice, 
two ounces of fruit, one ounce of eggs, 
one ounce of butter, about two ounces of 
sugar, seven ounces of milk. 

The Englishman's allowance, while 
including more meat and fish, adds 
about the same quantity of bread. It 
has been said that man cannot live by 
bread alone, and it is true that he must 
have fat. He could live on bread and 
milk, but to them must be added fresh 
vegetables if he is to. keep in health. 

When Catherine of Aragon wanted a 
salad a gardener had to be imported 
from Holland to grow it for her. The 
other day we were talking to an admiral 
who said ^ that forty years ago on the 
west coast of Africa they fed largely 
on tinned beef 20 years old and weevily 
biscuits. 

The Mysterious Vitamins 

Oiit very varied diet nowadays is a 
guarantee that we shall take in with it 
the mysterious vitamins wc all need, 
existing only in microscopic quantities 
but indispensable for health. Bread and 
milk remain Our chief stand-by, and wC 
must have the best of them. Every 
authority on food would vote first for 
good bread, and many declare that wc. 
should be better fed if our loaves were 
baked of wholemeal flour instead of 
white flour, deprived of its minerals and 
vital vegetable germs. 

Milk is one of the finest of all foods, 
but we ought' to see that our co ws are 
carefully fed on greenstuff soaked with 
sunshine. The one food which is 
too popular seems *to be sugar. 

If we arc to have a slogan, in the 
fashion of the times, let it be : 

Eat more bread, more 
milk, and less sugar. 


HEROES DAY BY 
DAY 

THE CARNEGIE ROLL 
OF FAME 

Astounding Story of a Brave 
Deed in the Clouds 

THE WIND AND THE PARACHUTIST 

Signor Mussolini, who" maintains 
that man’s greatest glory is to slay or 
die on the battlefield, would perhaps 
not agree with Mr Carnegie's idea of 
rewarding the heroes of peace who bravely 
attempt to preserve or rescue their fellows. 
Those who maim and kill their fellows 
Mr Carnegie defined as false heroes of 
barbarism. 

The Report of the Carnegie Hero 
Trust for 1935 makes dramatic reading, 
for here ai'e set down short accounts of 
every act of heroism recognised by the 
Trust last year. 

Heroic Women and Boys 

Three women and 12 boys under 17, 
the youngest 13, are among these heroes, 
and there are enough unemployed men 
to prove that they are ready for any¬ 
thing. A postman on his rounds 
grappled Avith a madman armed with a 
razor and overcame him. A deaf mute, 
Albert Tarr, gave his life in, trying to 
save a small boy from being run down 
t)y a train. A one-legged man, Alfred 
Brennan, rescued a woman from drown¬ 
ing in a rough Sea off Thurso. A colonial 
officer invalided home dived into Ply- 
moiith Sound and rescued a man who ^ 
had fallen overboard, A charwoman, ’ 
Florence Kettcridge, only a little bit of 
a woman, snatched at the reins of a 
runaway horse with a coal lorry, and 
Stopped it though she was badly hurt. 

Heights arid Depths 

There are heroes in the depths of the 
earth and heroes in the heights. One 
of the most dramatic stories tells how a 
pilot instructor, Alfred Glover, rescued 
a youth'who was making his first para¬ 
chute jump. It is an amazing talc. 

The parachutist fluid climbed out on 
to the wing and was just about to drop 
when the strong wind blew his tic out. 
It caught on a bracing wire and was 
pulled so tight roujid liis neck that he- 
was practically strangled, and after a 
vShort struggle to- free himself he lost 
consciousness. The pilot at once loft 
the controls of the machine, got hold of 
the young man with oiie hand, and with 
the other managed to get a penknife 
from his pocket and cut the tic. He 
then dragged the unconscious youtli 
across the wing to the cockpit, and, 
holding him with one hand, controlled 
the plane with the bthcr arid landed. 

The Roll at Dunfermline 

Most of the rescues arc from runaway 
horses, fires, drowning, fumes from 
tanks, or mine accidents. It was the 
heroism shown in a mine accident that 
first gave Mr Carnegie the idea of these 
awards, and though many miners do 
not come under the Trust tegulatiohs, 
as their heroism is rewarded in other 
ways, the names of seven miners are 
among the 126 added last year td the 
Heroes Roll so XTroiidly displayed at 
Dimfermline; 26 of these lost their 

lives, and the award went to their rcla-' 
tives, many widows and children being 
given grants. 

Last year the Trust celebrated the 
ceriteiiary of Andrew Carnegie's birth in 
a Dunfermline cottage by sending an 
extra two guineas to evety name on the 
Trust register, and the letters of acknow¬ 
ledgment must have made Mrs Carnegie 
a proud woman. 

Though most of the heroic acts re¬ 
ported in the papers are followed lip by 
the Trustees, not all those for which 
awards might be made become known to 
theni within the, time-limit of six months. 
All who hear of a case which .has iiot 
been made known should send an 
account of it to the Carnegie Hero Fund, 
Abbot Street, Dunfermline. 
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Flayieg Casiies on Londoe Moofftops 



A putting course on the roof of Adelaide House, with the Monument In the background 



A game of netball on a caged-in roof at an LOG School 


WHAT NEXT IN 
ABYSSINIA? 

COUNTING THE GAINS 
AND LOSSES 

The Shadow of Trouble 
Looming Before Mussolini 

THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD 

The name Abyssinia means mixed, 
and if we could read the inner 
Thoughts of Signor Mussolini about this 
strange country, now that his,generals 
and engineers have spent some inbnths 
in it and have reported on its difiiculties, ' 
we think we should find them very 
mixed indeed. 

In spite of the fact that his army has 
reached the capital and the native 
armies have apparently dissolved Italy 
can hardly be said to be master of 
Abyssinia, a land as suited to guerilla 
warfare as any in the world. Aeroplanes 
can do much, but the cost, especially in 
the rains which arc so soon to begin, 
will be enormous. Already far-sighted 
Italians must be wondering if their 
success is worth while. 

Difficult Transport 

Most of the country is unsuitable for 
European settlement, and particularly 
for a race not used to th'9 rare mountain 
air. So scored arc Abyssinia’s plateaus 
with deep gorges that transport will be- 
no more easy by modern methods than 
by the primitive methods which have 
served for thousands of years. Water 
transport is practically unknown. 

Another . disadvantage - for so big a 
land is the lack of outlet to the sea. 
Hitherto three-quarters of Abyssinia’s 
trade with the world has passed through 
Jibuti in French. Somaliland. Sun-" 
scorched 'Massawa. will have to be its 
only pox't oh the Red Sea, while the 
ports on the Indian Ocean are far from 
the fertile districts and have as yet been 
of little value to Italian Sonialiland. 

Railway and Roads 

So difficult is the country' through , 
which the Italian Army has marched 
. that it will be years before the railway 
can be built from Addis Ababa to 
Asmara, while it must be remembered 
that the new roads have been made for 
a dry-weather campaign and it remains 
to be seen what the rains will do to them. 

What will happen when the army of 
^ half a rnillion returns home ? They can 
hardly stay, for no food is being , pro¬ 
duced in Abyssinia. Will Italy find 
herself with a burden such as Morocco 
was for so long to Spain ? Lord Roberts 
.entered Pretoria in 1900 and everyone 
thought the South African .War was 
over, but resistance did not end. for 
nearly two costly years. Italy,'almost 
bankrupt, cannot stand a guerilla cam¬ 
paign, which is highly probable with the 
. wild races among the mountains. She 
has already 2000 miles of communica¬ 
tions to guard. ■ 

Rights of France and Britain 

Should the League fail France and 
this, country arc certain to assert their 
rights, based on old treaties. The 
French Government Jinanccs the Jibuti 
Railway, and the British are interested 
in Lake Tana and the Sudanese trading 
station of Gambela. Japan, too, has' 
special trading interests which she will 
not willingly fofegd. 

But the most difficult problem Musso- 
. lini will soon be facing will be in Italy 
'itself. Sanctions have ruined the normal 
trade of the country, but the workers 
have been kept from starvation by work 
on munitions. Even if sanctions were 
removed trade, would be' ^slow in re¬ 
covery,'while'thousands of disbanded 
soldiers will now be. returning to civil 
: life with no work to do. . In the ,hve 
years before,the war The Budget; deficit 
amounted to ^;^27o,000,000 ; what it is 
today is not revealed, but the League 


IVie Childref 


Cradle of Captains 

ALookatNotts 

Few county cricket tcam.s have 
such a record of leadership as Notts, 
ancient home of our national game. 

During the last fifty years they have 
had four of the most notable captains. 
First there was ]. A. Dixon, who 
captained the team which (including 
Gunn, Shrewsbury, BarncvS, F'lowers, 
Attewell, and Sherwin) provided England 
with a large measure of her forces for 
her combats with Australia. 

Next came A. O. Jones, glorious 
hitter and with Ranji the greatest of all 
slip fielders. He captained England. 
Following came the redoubtable Arthur 
Carr, another England captain, who^ 
could score his century while many 
men were playing themselves in. With 



G. F. H. Heane 


,his retirement the bottorn'seemed about 
to fall out of Notts cricket, but the hour 
‘ brought the man. • 

Last' . season it ^ was' a youngster 
named G. F. H. . Heane Avlio signalised 
his appearance in county cricket by 
earning a place in that most delightful 
of matches Gentlemen v Players, He 
seems to have begun again where he left 
off, ^^oing from strength to vStrength, for 
The Times says of ’ a recent display of 
his that he is a great batsman, a splendid 
fieldsman at cover-point, a wise judgd 
of the needs of the situation, and 
obviously has his side well together. 

That will be good news to all followers 
of the game. Notts have been playing 
county cricket for. 77 ycai*s ; their 
immortal George, Parr, started inter¬ 
national games by taking an English 
team to America in 1859. - 

. Champion . county on’ 14 occasions, 
they are generally the ' only people 
seriously . to challenge the supremacy 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Many 
counties play splendid cricket, but this 
long succession of famous captains is a 
matter of which the county has reason 
to be greatly proud. ■ 

Continued Irom the previous column 
has stated that Italy has parted with 
nearly lialf the ;^75,000,000 of the gold 
she held last October. ‘ ' , 

For her own recovery and for ithe 
•development of her overseas territory 
Italy must have money, and there arc 
few nations likely to lend it to her. 
Bankruptcy as- well as disgrace stares 
Mussolini in the face, for shining sword 
has never yet cut the knot of bank¬ 
ruptcy, nor cait poison gas save any 
nation'from disaster.' /They that take 
the', sword shall perish with the sword, 
and they that take to poison gas shall 
live or die in infamy, ; . . . 
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SIGN OR BE SHOT ' 

The “ Civiliser’s ” Way 
With the Red Cross 

TERRIBLE ADVENTURE OF 
A DOCTOR 

’ The terrible experiences of a Polish 
loctor who served in the Abyssinian 
^ed Cross ' are ’ now on record at 
jeneva. 

- Dr M. S, Bclau was captured with his 
mbulance by Italian Blackshirts near 
lakale. His captors wished to shoot him 
ni .thc spot, but their officer took him 
xid his staff to their divisional quarters, 
diere officers rained blows on them and 
hained them together. Soon after he 
^^as placed against a wall in front of a 
iring squad, but the execution was 
topped and he was taken to Makale to 
)c questioned, being told that if he did 
Lot speak well of Italy'even Marshal 
iadoglio could not' save his life. 

Three times during the next night 
ic was led away to be shot becausedib 
/ould not sign a paper denying, the 
ombing of the Red Cross at Dessie.' In 
he morning Dr Belau was sent by lorry 
0'Massawa, .where he was put in the, 
riminal prison for three days. Delirious 
L*om pain and lack of food aiid water, 
e was removed to hospital, where an 
fficial visited liim .with an ultimatum 
hat if he did not. sign the paper he 
:ould be shot. To, save his life he signed, 
nd Avas then taken to Rome, where he 
:as set free to make ,his way, penniless 
nd a nervous wreck, to Geneva. There . 
he full story, of this, barbarism by, 
lussoHni^s civilising army is filed in 
he Red Cross archives. 


A New Cathedral Begins 
T o Rise 

AVhere a wooden cross on a hilltop 
hove Guildford has for three years 
iroken the skyline the cathedral which 
5 to follow it has now been begun. : 

Workmen arc digging deep into the 
oil for the foundations, and slowly 
ollowing out the paths leading to the, 
oo-feet summit of Stcig Hill. Not till 
ite July will the Archbishop of Can ter- 
mry lay the I foundation-stone, but 
Ircady as in a vision we can sec the; 
mrshippers passing upward along these 
ree-lined Pilgrim's Ways to the main 
nd south doors of the new house of God. 
Wlien it is all finished the cathedral's 
ower will rise 200 feet above the hill, a 
eacoii to be seen from every other hill of 
qrrey. Two thousand people will be 
lile to ww.ship 'jri it when . 

"hroiigh the long-draivn aisle anil fretted 
vatdt . : , 

pealing anthem sounds the song of 
praise. i . 

But it will be three years from now 
icfore the first portion of Surrey's new 
athedral, the second to be begun since 
he war, will be consecrated. 

AN ISLAND'S THOUSAND YEARS 

.With Osea Island, now for sale, goes 
he tale of Saxon days. 

On this islet off the Essex coast three 
axon serfs guarding 60 sheep at pastiir- 
gc dwelt with a fisherman for company, 
'he fishing was good, and the islet, where 
lierc is little tide, lies sheltered in Black- 
?-atcr estuary, with Maldon’s ancient 
orough five miles away. 

It was a goodly possession, and at the 
onquest a nephew of the Conqueror 
3ok it by grant. From his heirs it went 
iter to the prospering Bourchier family, ■ 
dio continued to hold it for centuries 
i;id became earls of Essex in Edward 
Ije Fourth's day. . , . ; 

After these lords it faded away frorii 
istory, till it was bought just after the 
5 oer War by . Mr F. N. Charrington for ! 
Qaceful social schemes, and then woke 
5 new life in the last war as a base for 
oastal boats. . . 
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THE ARMY THAT WENT 
HOM^ HURRIEDLY 

Its Bilried Treasure 
Conies To Light 

THOUSANDS OF COINS IN 
AN IRON BOX 

418 A D. This year I the Romans 
collected all the treasures that were in 
Britain, and some they hid in the earth, 
so that no one has since- been able to find, 
them ; and some, they carried voitli them 
into Gaul. • 

So runs our >preciou^ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, giving us nearly all the early 
history , we have of our land (except 
Bede’s), from |the dawn of the Christian 
era down to J154, the year Henry the 
- Second ascended the throne to begin 
his struggle with. Thomas Becket. 

So securely did the Romans hide their 
treasure That for 1500 years we . have’ 
been' fiiiding it piecemeal, and the 
latest harvest. from the unseen has 
jiist occurred at Dorchester, which 
was the Ronian city of | Durnovaria. 

Here has come to light- an astonishing 
collection of 20,000 coins, revealed by 
a workman excavating foundations 
for a house.' An iron box was packed 
with thousands of the coins, a second 
heap filling al bronze bowl, by which 
lay a beautiful urq of the same metal. 
All the coins j^verc of the. third century, 
and had been, in circulation over a 
hundred years before they were buried. 

Recalled To Rome 


. The burial I of Roman treasures in 
England followed the summons of the 
legioiis to Ro|mc .to. steriT the invasion 
by the barbarians of the Eternal City. 
No one dreamed that the army, sailing 
from the. island of which | they had been 
masters .and dwners for ;four,centuries, 
would never r(^turn to their.British'wives 
and children,! to their Itcmples, their 
villas, their baths, .their earthly treasures. 
They.buried |heir money and precious 
vessels, intending to comei back when the 
trouble at home had been disposed of. • - , 
-But Rome was falling; the empire 
of the Caesar|s was in decay and dis-, 
solution, and the legions! came no more 
to the land they had ruled. ■ 

; Dorclicster has been jrich ' in finds,' 
with its Roman amphitheatre, its share, 
of Maiden Casilc, its ,fine floors, its coins, 
and, above All, \ a 'pathetic discovery 
in 'the gardeiT of Fordihgtoii vicarage 
close by, whi<|;h proves to have been a 
Roman cemetery. There one much- 
beloved Romirn, whose head has .been 
found, had a c|oin placed in. his mouth to 
pay Charon the fare for ferrying him over 
the Styx, the Iriver of the dead. • 


JEREM 


AH’S FATHER 


His Seal Found in the 
Mtlrket Square 

Joshua encamped agaiiist Lachisli and 
smote it with the edge [of tlic*. sword, 
leaving none witliin it. I . . 

Sennacherib, King of Assyria, came 
down u'poil the city like the wolf from 
. the fold. Nebuchadnezzar the Second 
came from Babylon and destroyed it as. 
he destroyed Jerusalem; ' ‘ ^ ' ■ ■ ■. 

All this is told again by the dis¬ 
coveries of the excavators who are now 
encamped among the foundations of the 
ancient Bible city. 

In a rock tomb are 600^ skeletons of 
the men who fell beforei the Assyrian 
cohorts gleaming in purple and gold. 

In what was the market square of the 
city , when Nebuchadnezzar stormed it 
.a seal has now, been found inscribed 
" Hilkiah the son of Maas.” Ililkiah 
was the name of the father of the prophet 
Jeremiah who bewailed the fall of 
Jerusalem in’the reign of Zedekiah. 



The midday break in the Victoria Tower Gardens at Westminster 


., About 1560' opera-glasses, arc.; stolen 
from the automatic machines in theatres 
every year. 



Paintings in the dome ol St Paul’s clearly revealed after a long process of cleaning 
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OUR OLDEST COLONY 

New Hope in 
Newloundland 

THE GOOD WORK OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SIX 

We arc now able to continue the 
lamentable story of Newfoundland, 
the oldest British colony, which 
resigned self-government as a 
Dominion in 1934 because of her 
desperate economic position. 

That position was mitigated by the 
cntci^rise of the Anglo-Newfoundlancl 
Development Company, which exploited 
the magnificent timber and other 
resources of the island, but the main 
causes of trouble remained. They may 
be summed up in the decline of the 
fishing industry and the gross mismanage¬ 
ment of public affairs. 

Ten Pounds Reward 

Newfoundland is a big territory, for 
the island is Over 300 miles in length 
and breadth and has an area of nearly 
43,000 square miles. It is splendidly 
watered, a third of its surface being lakes 
and rivers. Its temperature is modified 
by the Gulf Stream and in some parts 
frost is rarely Icnowii, There is great 
mineral wealthi coal, iron, copper, nickel, 
asbestos, and gold being produced. 
These facts make the position of New¬ 
foundland all the more remarkable when 
we remember that John Cabot dis¬ 
covered it as long ago as 1497, Henry 
the Seventh rewarding him tor a bravo 
enterprise, with ten pounds f 

Newfoundland has for two years been 
ill Commission. A Government of six 
members, appointed by the Britisli 
Crown, has superseded Dominion status ; 
the Newfoundlanders no longer govern 
themselves. The Commissioners have 
worked great good. They have dras¬ 
tically reformed the Civil Service and 
made the railways solvent. Iron ore 
has been shipped to England; it is of 
excellent ituality. 

An Uncertain Industry 

Greater problems are being tackled. 
Still a fourth of the populatidn is on 
public relief, for the staple iuclustry, 
the fisheries, remains in trouble. The 
cod fishery in Newfoundland suffers 
like the herring industry here at home. 
It seems clear that Newfoundland cannot 
prosper while she depends 60 largely 
upon what is uncertain. The worlcl at 
large is not buying cod as of old. When 
the catch is good the sales remain 
II n r emii nerati ve, 

The new Government has done mitch 
for the Tishcrmcn, especially in pro¬ 
moting the production and sale of by¬ 
products, from cod-liver-oil to fish-meal. 

Beyond this is the development of 
the land; In the old days land settle¬ 
ment was foolishly forbidden by law and 
Newfoundland came to regard herself as 
maiiily a fishing station. Such a well- 
watered island should have a thriving 
agriculture, and the Commissioners are 
wisely and successfully promoting land 
settlement. One cannot grow corn In 
the island, but there is ample scope for 
the breeding of cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry. 


C N POSTER STAMPS 

The four Poster Stamps given with this 
week's C N enable readers to fill in the 
blank spaces for BexhiH, York, South- 
port, and CIcethprpes in the British 
Railways Album, Thus the Series of 
40 stamps requires only four more to 
become complete. 

The remaining four will be given with 
next week’s CN, in which will also 
appear an announcement of new C N 
competitions. 

Please give your newsagent an order 
to deliver the C N regularly. 


London Bridge is to be repaved with 
blocks of British Columbian pine. 


The Childrens Newspaper 


A Great Event Now Taking Place 


Triumph Out of Persecution 


A GREAT event is taking place in the 
history of that gifted race to which 
we owe our noblest ideals, and many 
of ns scarcely realise it is happening. 

It is one of the most magnificent 
stories of our age, showing how a 
persecuted people can build up a world¬ 
wide organisation , that will not only 
help them to triumph over adversity, 
but will build a better life for their 
children than any they have known 
themselves, 

Jewish eyes began to turn toward 
Palestine again with the beginning of 
this century. So far ;£io,ooo,ooo has 
been spent in remaking their homeland, 
educating Jews to new ways of life, 
and helping them emigrate. Rarely in 
history has ;£io,000,000 been contributed 
witli a finer sense of loyalty or laid out 
witli a more far-rcaching vision. 

Help From All Over the World 

With tliG passing of Hitler’s Nurem¬ 
berg laws, destroying the civil liberties 
of the Jews in Germany, a new chapter 
opens. World Jewry answers the 
challenge by a decision to raise 
;f3,ooo,ooo and, in the iiext four years, 
to help 100,000 young German Jews 
settle in lands'where they can hope for 
a reasonable future. - 

England’s . share of this fund is 
^1*000,000. A large part of this has 
already been promised by three wealthy 
families who desire to be anonymous. 

Sir Neill Malcoln; is High Com¬ 
missioner of Refugees from Germany 
for the League of Nations, succeeding 
Mr J. G, McDonald, who resigned in 
December. It is his task to arrange the 
legal status of these refugees and to 
p to vide them with some sort of pass¬ 
ports until the League’s Assembly meets 
in September and decides on a definite 
policy. Raising the funds and arranging 
tlio emigration remain entirely in the 
hands of the private organisations the 
Jews have founded to help their kindred 
ill distress, 

Jews in 18.countries have contributed 
in an organised way toward the new 
Youth Emigration from Germany to 
Palestine. Jewish women in 44 countries 
keep up the special training activities for 
girls in I^alestinc, groups in Canada, 
Rumania, and Argentina being respon¬ 
sible for their own farm schools, where 
over 500 girls have already been trained 
as land girts. 

These women’s organisations do -an 
enormous amount of good in the new 
settlements, where they have founded 
Baby Welfare Stations, Day Nurseries, 
Kindergartens, Playgrounds, and have 
had 8000 children taught gardening and 
2.|oo women trained irilioiisehold science, 
Tlieir perseverance and'faith have helped 
to transform stony deserts and thistle 
fields into a wonderlaild of blossom 
and fruit. Of the total spendings of 


10,000,000 these women’s activities 
have used £150,000 in 12 years. 

Two million pounds has gone toward 
developing agricultural settlements. 
The flourishing orange groves in the region 
of Jaffa are familiar to everyone, but 
the names of the successful experiments 
outside Jerusalem, Ataroth, and Kiryath 
Anavim, which supply the city ' with 
milk and farm products, are not so well 
known. Further development will be 
possible in this region as soon as a good 
supply of water is assured by the new 
Government scheme now under con¬ 
struction. The potash industry here 
can also be enlarged and more use made 
of the salt frcm the Dead Sea. 

Looking forward to new’ life and 
growth, 3000-year-old Jerusalem has 
installed a system of drains. This cost 
the Zionist funds £10,000. The Jews in 
Jerusalem, about half the whole popula¬ 
tion, maintain '30 schools, a home ^ for 
the aged, a school for the blind, several 
orphan homes, a Hebrew university, and 
what is believed to be the biggest Jewish 
library ill the world. 

Much has been done, but much remains 
to be done. “ The desolated hills of 
Jerusalem still await the labour of 
pioneers,” an enthusiast says, ”.TL<^y 
a\vait the return of Jewish settlers to 
cultivate their soil, to rebuild their 
fallen terraces, to revive their water 
sources, to replant them with forest 
trees as in ancient times, and to pave 
the way for the coming mass migration 
to the New Jerusalem.” 

The Children's Adventure 

But this mass migration must be 
carefully prepared. The most moving 
chapter in the whole magnificent story 
of the triumph of the Jews over their 
iicvv adversity is the one that tells of 
800 children going forth from Germany 
to take Up a new life in a new land.’ 

More than half of them are children 
of business and pi'ofessional men for 
whom there is no future in the land of 
their birth. These children, selected 
and trained for agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts, leave Germany in groups to take 
up a new life in a new land and in a new 
language, far from their parents. 

Places arc made ready for them in 20 
training centres. Over 800 have gone 
to Palestine already, and from now on- 
, wards 800 a year is the number aimed at. 

In the final summing-up, when all 
the suffering and heartache and misery 
are forgotten, it may well appear that the 
Worst thing that ever.happened to Ger¬ 
many and the best thing that ever 
happened to German Jewry was the 
persecution that turned the face of 
Jewish Youth toward new forms of life 
atul nciv hope. What is taking place in 
Palestine today is a marvellous thing, 
and will make a stitring chapter in the 
history of our times. 


Closing the Doors of Our Prisons 


T liE. Prison Commissioners have issued 
a report on prisons during King 
George’s reign, when 30 prisons were 
actually closed in 25 years. 

Over the door of the Old Bailey is 
written that one of the tasks of Justice 
is to punish the wrongdoer. In King 
George’s reign it became the prison’s 
task to improve him—if it could. 

It has been done by treating him, as 
far as can bo, as a misguided human 
being rather than a public danger. 

Solitary confinement, the curse of 
the old prison system because it poisoned 
the ^mind of the prisoner, has been 
abolished. There arc periodical lectures 
and concerts. A news sheet is cir¬ 
culated weekly. In one prison the C N is 
given to every prisoner every Sunday,. 

Most important of all is a sysitem of 
grown-up education. Last year 335 
classes were attended by 7451 prisoners. 
There are . librru^ries which now have 
books in them that prisoners can read 


without going to sleep over them. 
The cells have been made to look less 
like dungeons. The broad arrow, the 
mark of shame, has disappeared from 
the prisoner’s dress. 

Oakum-picking has followed or is 
following it, and instead of sorting 
wool prisoners are employed in work¬ 
shops m ever increasing numbers. There 
are power loops at ‘Wakefield, a first- 
class printing shop at Maidstone, classes 
for laundry work at Wandsworth, 

At Wakefield the experiment was 
begun three years ago of sending out 
50 carefully selected prisoners daily to 
clear and cultivate a site of 74 acres. 
This year it is proposed to establish 
a camp there, The prisoners will stay 
on the allotments from Monday to 
Friday, This is one of the many ways in 
which the new prisons will try to bring 
their inmates into • contact with a new 
life. The selected men will be the frccd- 
men of the prison, 
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Curiosity of the 
Film Voice 

Deception at the Kinema 

One of the pities of the film is the obvious 
absurdity of it at times, 

A race .is never run at its proper speed, and 
the whole illusion of reality is often' thrown 
away by the ridiculous rate at which things 
move. Another thing so often wrong is that a 
powerful voice has clearly ho relation to the 
source from which it Is supposed to come. A 
correspondent sends us these notes on this 
subject. 

The glorification of film stars to the 
eye by photography is matched by the 
magnificat ion of small voices into 
marvellous tenors and sopranos, 

Wc are not to suppose that the thrill¬ 
ing voice of Mr X or Miss Z has in 
reality anything like the power that is 
heard in the picture-house. 

It seems that in producing musical 
films the singer goes through his part 
singing quietly, moving his mouth 
moderaterly, so that the film is deprived 
of the unlovely magnification ,of the 
mouth. 

Afterwards the singer goes through 
his singing part in a projection-room, 
timing himself to the film as first made, 
but now singing out in full volume. If 
necessary he can sing a line over and. 
over again to get it right, the good bits 
being joined up to make a fine whole. 

Then comes the magnification. The 
sound-engineer can develop the voice, 
in point of volume but not of quality. 
If the voice is small and agreeable he 
can make it big and still agreeable.' 

It is one of the advantages of the 
film that some important part of a 
production can be recorded repeatedly 
until it is thought satisfactory. A 
finished film really means the joining- 
up of pieces selected from a multitude 
of efforts. 

A MISERABLE WORLD'S 
GOLD 

The Nations and Their Hoards 

The most remarkable thing about the 
world's gold-mining is the continued 
advance of Russia. 

She mined 5,650,000 fine ounces last 
year, against 4,263,000 in 1934, ^*^^1 is 
now easily ^the second 'best producer. 
The leaders now are: South Africa 
10,774,000 ; Russia 5,650,000 ; Canada 
3,290,000; United States .3,115,000. 
Australia follows a long way after with 
895,000. The world as a whole pro¬ 
duced 30,500,000 fine ounces, or a 
tenth more than in 1934. 

The reserves of gold held by the 
nations to back their paper money are 
very variable. We give figures as they 
stood at the close of last year, America 
leads with £1227,000,000 ; France is 
second with ;f533,742,000 ; the British 
Empire is third with £300,500,000. 
Then follow Belgium with £71,000,000, 
Holland with ;f53,100,000, Japan with 
£51,600,000. All the world’s treasuries 
are said to have ;f27i9,ooo,ooo. 

The American gold reserve continues 
to swell. It actually increased by 
£227,000,000 last year, yet America 
remains in deep depression and . has 
millions in poverty. 


123 

52,909 new motor vehicles were regis¬ 
tered in March, the highest monthly 
total on record. 

115,800 lbs of air-mail left England in 
the first three months of this year. 

14 , 760,415 tourists from USA visited 
Canada last year. 

£ 6 , 812,785 was paid to subsidise wheat¬ 
growing in this country in the year 
ended last July. 

£ 9 , 212,642 was the expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Police for the year ended 
March. 
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VEGA & ARCTURUS 

Singular Stages in a 
Sun’s Life 

THE SEPARATING STARS 
OF NOVA HERCULIS 

By the O N Astronomer ^ 

The brilliant star Vega may now be 
seen high up in the east of an evening, 
outshining the golden Arc turns, which 
is away to the right. 

, At a distance of 1,710,000 times that 
of our Sun, Vega appears a brighter star 
than Arcturus, which is 2,600,000 times 
farther than our Sun, though actually 
Arcturus, owing to its colossal area of 
surface, radiates nearly 100 times more 
light than our Sun as compared with 51 
times radiated by Vega. 

The surface of Vega, composed chiefly 
of a swirling mass of white-hot clouds, 
of incandescent- hydrogen with flaming 
metallic vapours beneath, averages 
about 11,000 degrees Centigrade. The 
ui:)pcr layers of Arcturus are composed 



The position of Vega relative to Nova tterculis, 
now Invisible to the naked eye 


pf much more rarefied belts of fiery 
vapours at a duller yellowish heat of 
about 4200 degrees; our Sun by com¬ 
parison averages between 5500 and 6000 
degrees surface temperature. 

Arcturus is, as it were, boiling up to 
tlic intensely heated stage of Vega, 
while our Sun is boiling doivn from tliat 
of Vega to a simmering stage ere be¬ 
coming a red-hot liquid-surfaced mass. 

Arcturus, which is about 20,000 times 
the size of our Sun, possesses only about 
eight times the amount of material, or 
mass, of our .Sun, whereas Vega, calcu¬ 
lated to be little more than a dozen times 
the size of the Sun, possesses something 
like three times as much material, or 
mass. From interferometer, measure¬ 
ments Arcturus has been found to 
possess a diameter of about 23,300,000 
miles, or 27 times that of the Sun, while 
Vega, from calculations based upon its 
known absolute magnitude and radia¬ 
tion, has a diameter only about two 
and a half times greater than the Sun. 

That Arcturus should take up 20,000 
times more space for only eight times 
more material than our Sun is due to the 
fcict that Arcturus is in a late inter¬ 
mediate stage between that of a vast 
revolving and glowing nebula and a 
concentrated whirling mass of matter. 

A Stellar Catastrophe 

A little way to the left of Vega, in the 
position indicated on the star-map, 
occurred the stellar catastrophe first 
observed here in December 1934. It 
was known as Nova Herculis, the so- 
called New Star. A prolonged study of 
its spectrum and numerous measure¬ 
ments have shown it to be an old star 
to which something explosive happened 
on a colossal scale about 1600 years ago ; 
this being the time its light lias taken 
to reach us. The light of Arcturus takes 
about 41 years and Vega's 27 years. 

From long observation and micro¬ 
meter measurements spread over many 
months at the Yerkes Observatory Mr 
G. van Biesbroeck has Shown that the 
two stars which appear to have resulted 
from the outburst have continued to 
separate at a speed approaching 200 
miles a second ; but he is of opinion 
that this represents material erupted 
from tlie original star, which at present 
is invisible. If so, this material com¬ 
posing the two stars must have travelled 
nearly 8000 million miles, or nearly three 
times the distance of Neptune, during 
the sixteen months since the outburst 
.was first noted. G. F. M. 
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The Cookhouse 

By Our Town Girl 

Everybody has been wonderful,'* 
says Miss Faithfull, explaining the 
experiment in providing sound food 
at low prices which she has opened at 
Lyon House, Earl Street, Marylebone. 
; “ The Borough Council has been 
sympathetic, the Housing Association 
has helped, our customers forgive our 
faults. Marylebone, you know, is the 
best borough in London.” Certainly 
Marylebone has the best Cookhouse. 

Such a delicious dinner I There was 
steak pie, or beef curry witli rice, with 
well-cooked potatoes and peas. That 
was sixpence. For those who could 
spend twopence more there was the 
choice between a fine spotted dick 
or a creamy rice pudding ; and for those 
who were as hungry as bears there was 
a good soup to begin with at a penny. 
A whole nourishing meal in a bright 
pretty place for ninepence ! 

A Boon To Busy Mothers ‘ 

But you must not all go there to¬ 
morrow ; there are only three tables, 
for this is not really a restaurant but a 
Cookhouse. It is meant for the people 
who live in the neighbourhood to corne 
with their dislies and take the food 
home wdh them, at meal-time. 

In working-class neighbourhoods, 
where many a mother has to go out by 
the day, the family meals suffer in 
consequence. Where money is short 
many a good dish is out of the question 
because it takes too long to cook. Where 
space is cramped other good dishes 
are apt to be ruled out because the 
cooking is a nuisance. Variety suffers, 
there is too much reliance on the simple 
tin opener, and a nation’s health 
suffers in consequence. What a boon 
to a busy mother, be it wash-day or a 
plain day, to set bread and plates on 
the tabic and send her Jack and her Jill 
to the Cookhouse for hot meat and two 
well-cooked vegetables! For a family 
of four that is two shillings. Then put 
the cheese and the dates and the 
oranges on, and it is a meal for a king. 

Special Dishes By Request 

Or consider the man in the top 
flat. His wife is an invalid. She longs 
more than anything else for a custard 
pudding—-one made out of real eggs 
and real milk ; nothing imitation about 
it. It is tricky to make, and he is not 
much of a cook, but there is the Cook¬ 
house f They, are delighted to make 
special dishes by request. 

The Cookhouse has. been equipped 
by a private fund, and it has money 
enough to run for nine months as an 
experiment. By the end of that time 
it must pay its own way or close down. 
Expenses include foodstuffs, rent, heat, 
light, and wages of cook and caterer. 
Other help for the present is voluntafy. 

An Experiment To Be Watched 

As the Cookhouse is run as a non-profit 
venture it vstrives not to compete with 
other caterers in the neighbourhood. It 
serves no fried fish, for example, not 
because it does not think fish an excellent 
food, but because there is a fried fish 
shop opposite. For a similar reason it 
serves no afternoon teas. It does not 
want to take food from anyone’s 
mouth, but merely to put food in; 
merely to show t^iat large-scale shopping 
and expert cookery at a central kitchen 
can provide better food for less trouble 
and no more expense than can bo 
supplied by the individual household. 

When this has been demonstrated in a 
practicable way it is hoped that no 
new housing scheme will be put in 
hand without provision for a certain 
amount of centralised cooking, and 
the experiment is therefore one that 
should bo carefully watched, for it may 
have wide social consequence. 


To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


The Grey Seal of 

CORNWALL 

A Persecuted Animal 

That splendid creature of the sea the 
grey seal, which comes to our wilder 
western coast and iskmds to find a 
nursery for its young, is under-the fire 
of people who deny vdld creatures the 
right to live. 

Ten years ago those sturdy grumblers 
the Cornish fishermen were being ruined, 
they declared, by cormorants, so they 
paid a shilling a head for ev^ery cor¬ 
morant killed. Now they think they 
arc being ruined by seals, and must have 
the seals killed too. 

An agitation for slaughter always 
stirs excitement in those to whom a little 
licensed killing crowns a holiday, and 
Cornishmen have- found ready sym¬ 
pathisers and helpers in tlieir campaign 
among tourists who enliven their 
pleasures by shooting seals. 

Fortunately two men of weight in 
Tiatural history, Lord Onslow and Mr 
Julian Fluxley, have spoken up in time 
before the new holiday season begins, 
and the seal may be saved. They 
point out that our total seal population 
numbers only about gooo, and that their 
density in Cornish waters cannot exceed 
three or four to the mile. 

The Balance of Nature 

Moreover, the diet of the seal is mainly 
conger and dogfish, which have the least 
value in our markets. Wc grudge the 
seals the few fish they cat, yet. throw 
away thousands of fishes because the 
price is low. 

Again and . again it has been proved 
that when wc upset the balance .of 
Nature ill results follow. The seals 
may prove a beneficial check ojt fish 
which devour those sought for market; 
as Australia found their birds a few 
years ago, Killing off the cormorants 
of the Murray River swamps in the 
belief that the birds were spoiling the 
fishery, they found the fishery still 
deteriorating, only to discover, when the 
cormorants had been thinned down 
almost to vanishing point, that they 
lived mainly on eels and crabs, and that 
it was the cels and crabs that ate the 
eggs and young fish of the river which men 
sought to preserve for their own food. 

What Are Coal Royalties 
Worth? 

The nation is to buy the nation’s 
coal from the. landowners. That is 
settled, What is not settled is the price. 

It is understood that the landlords 
ask £i 50,000,000. , The Treasury valuers 
believe that a figure nearer 100,000,000 
would be fair, 

It should be understood that this 
money would buy only the landowner 
interest, the, coal itself, upon which 
the mining companies pay a royalty 
of so much a ton. 

The landlords now lease their coal 
to some 1500 companies, who work about 
3000 mines. When the coal is bought 
by the State the companies will pay 
royalty to the Treasury. It is hoped 
that the Treasury will be able to help 
the proper organisation of coal-getting. 

It has been said of the present system 
that the engineer has to sink his shafts 
where the leases compel him to work. 
Add that each landlord demands a party 
wall of coal to separate his coal from 
other people’s coal, and we get a serious 
picture of waste. These party walls arc 
known as barriers, and are often 150 
feet or more in thickness. So masses of 
coal are year by year abandoned for ever. 

With regard to the pumping of water, 
ah important factor in coalmining, it 
is difficult or impossible to arrange a 
central system in areas controlled by 
many separate proprietors, and this 
again leads to waste. 

With the Government as landlord it 
should be possible to remedy these evils. 



^HILDREN who dislike milk look 
^ upon it as something quite 
different when * Ovaltine ’ is added. 
For ‘ Ovaltine ’ not only transforms 
milk into a really deliciovs beverage, 
but the special properties of * Ovaltine’ 
make the milk digestible and much 
more nourishing. 

In every way, ‘ Ovaltine ’ is the per¬ 
fect food beverage for children. It 
supplies proteins to form firm flesh; 
mineral salts and calcium to build 
strong bones and teeth; organic 
phosphorus for sound nerves ; carbo¬ 
hydrates in their most assimilable 
form for energy in work and play, 
and the necessary vitamins for health. 

Thus * Ovaltine’ provides all the 
nutritive elements required for build¬ 
ing up robust health and vitality. 
For these reasons make ‘Ovaltine’ 
your children’s regular daily beverage. 
But, be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine ’—there 
is nothing “ just as good.” 

OV/ILTINE 

For Energy and Robust Health 

Prices in Gt, Britain and 'N, Ireland 
1/1, \/]0 and 3/3 per tin. 

P.i73a 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 


'"PHOUSANDS have joined and are 
^ having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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The Giraffe That 
Would Not Bend 

Trials of a Circus 

From a New York Correspondent 

One of our New York readers has been to the 
circus there and sends us these notes about it. 

This year a special feature of the big 
circus at Madison Garden has been the 
pygmy people, tiny Lilliputians who walk 
about in their spare time with jaunty 
airs among the tremendous traffic. 

These little folk seem to be very much 
attracted by the five and ten cent stores, 
and spend hours there making purchases, 
They are so small, however, thdt the 
assistants cannot, see them over the 
counters, so when a Lilliputian is con¬ 
sidering his purchase the girl has to come 
to the front of the counter to serve him- 

The circus people have their troubles. 
The worst one this time was a giraffe 
which was being taken in a lorry through 
the tunnel under the Hudson River 
separating New Jersey from New York. 
The tunnel is nearly three miles long and 
very low, and the lady giraffe refused 
positively to lower her head at the 
entrance. The attendants had to try all 
sorts of tricks to get her to bend, but 
they were there arguing from ^ eight in 
the morning till half-past eight at night 
before.she would bend low enough to get 
in the tunnel. 

This delicate animal can only be* 
trmisported at the irate of a mile an hour, 
.and she was obliged to stoop in this 
undignified position for three hours. 

TRAFFIC SIGNALS 

The Signwriter’s Slips 

It'would seem to us one of the most 
desirable things to train the public 
to respect for traffic signs, and it is of 
some importance that these signs should 
be drawn up with care. 

London has seen two that can only 
be considered as signwriter's slips. 

One has luckily disappeared. It 
was set up by the A A outside St 
George’s Hospital telling motorists to 
turn left where they should turn right. 
Tor. months this A A . sign misguided 
traffic, saying Left while all the cars 
turned right, and it was at last removed. 
But the second signwriter’s slip is still 
in. operation at Trafalgar Square, out¬ 
side St Martin's-in-the-Fields. It is 
perhaps the least fortunate of all the 
traffic experiments in London, for it is 
one of the few pedestrian lights, and says 
Don't Cross and Cross Now, 

It is almost incredible, that day after 
day the light is at Don't Cross while 
people cross in crowds, and it would 
be far better to remove the signal than 
to keep it there to be treated with 
contempt. It is wrongly timed. 


What Happened 
ON Your birthday 

If it is Next Week 

May 24 . Lanfranc died at Canterbury . 1089 

25. Emerson born at Boston, U S A . . 1803 

26. Samuel Pepys died at Clapham . . 1703 

27. John Calvin died at Geneva . . , 1564 

28. Thomas Moore born at Dublin , , 1779 

29. Sir Humphry Davy died at Geneva . 1829 

30. Joan of Arc burned at Rouen . . . 1431 

, Pepys, the Diary Man 

Though'Samuel Pepys died 233 years 
ago he is as well known as almost any 
man who is alive today.' Born in 1633 
in a house which stood not far from the 
C N office, he was a clerk in the Admiralty, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and for 
about ten years he kept a diary in short¬ 
hand, telling in a plain, quaint way what 
he did and saw and thought every day. 

But in 1825 his shorthand was 
deciphered, and the diary is printed for 


THE MARSH GIVES UP ITS SECRET 

After more than ten years Dolgarrog 
Marsh has given up a secret. 

It is long since Mr and Mrs Crossley 
Colley, wishing to make some gift to 
the little church they loved, bestowed 
on Dolgarrog Church a brass pulpit 
lectern. 'Quite glorious it looked, 

' polished by loving hands,- and gleaming 
in the sunshine streaming through the 
church windows on summer days. 

In November 1925 came the Conway 
Valley dam disaster, when i6-pcople lost 
their lives, and Dolgarrog Church was 
swept away in the night. Only huge 
rocks, washed down by the torrent, 
stand where the church once stood, but a 
few years ago a new church was built 
on, another site. 

After the disaster the only church 
fittings found were the font and a read¬ 
ing-desk; but the other day Mr Robert 
Roberts discovered a queer object in a 
ditch on Dolgarrog Marsh, It proved to 
be the lectern! > ' ' 


Miss Electric Cell 

Maid-of-All-Work 

, Moscow has found a new task for 
that maid-of-all-work the photo-electric 
cell. It works the escalators of the 
underground railway. 

All must have noted such escalators 
working with not a passenger on them. 
This does not often happen, but when 
it docs, at the slack hours of the day, 
power is unnecessarily used up. The 
■ photo-electric cell can stop it. 

On one side of the escalator, is a small 
projector throwing a bundle of rays 
across the lowest step to a sensitive cell 
on the other side. As soon as a passenger 
puts his foot on the, step his body inter¬ 
cepts the rays, and the .photo-electric 
cell signifies the fact to an electric 
current, which, signals to the escalator 
to get to work. 

It is timed to run for about half a 
minute and then to stop unless another 
passenger has stepped on to it. 



Samuel Pepys calls on his fellow diarist John Evelyn 


everyone to read. It gives the most 
faithful picture wc have of the life of 
that period. 

l^cpys lived for 33 years after his 
diary was ended, and, became very 
successful. He was Secretary to the 
Admiralty and President of the Royal 
Society ; and was comfortably well off. 
No man of his day knew so much about 
the Navy. 

But he lives still as a writer who, 
while talking candidly to himself in 
shorthand, reveals to us the scenes and 
men and'thoughts of a vanished age. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N for IVFay 1911 
The Day When War Shall Flee Away. 

Peace and arbitration are in the air. 
Between 1899 and . 1910 over 100 
permanent .arbitration, treaties, prevent¬ 
ing war, were agreed upon by .various 
nations, ,and in time arbitration courts, 
and not the absurd and infamous battle¬ 
field, should be the universal court of 
appeal between all,peoples and nations. 


The Red, White, and 
Blue Streets 

New Lighting System 

Bridlington is to burst into the 
national colours (red, white, and blue), 
this summer. 

A new system of street lighting is 
-to add to the gaiety of the summer 
illuminations. In roads where there 
are trees the lamps will be red because 
. red penetrates the shade better. The 
principal thoroughfares will be blue-lit 
because the town’s electricity committee 
believe this], will produce a daylight 
effect and give greater safety. 

In time all the streets will be illu¬ 
minated by blue lamps, and visitors to 
Bridlington will be able. to tell the 
electricity, committee what effect the 
lighting has on their complexions. In 
several London suburbs streets are now 
lit by bluish-green lamps which produce 
shades not entirely, becoming. ■ 

WHY THE ACADEMY IS CLOSED 
ON SUNDAY 

Often has the C N wondered why the 
Royal Academy could not be opened 
on Sundays. 

Sir William Llewellyn tells why. It 
has no seats, ' 

There are some seats where a visitor 
may pause to look at his catalogue and 
try to catch a glimpse between the 
bodies of other visitors of the pictures 
in front of him, but there is no charge 
for them, and that is the Academy’s 
difficulty, 

^Unless the Academy can put a price 
on its seats it cannot charge for ad¬ 
mission on Sunday, ,and the President 
says the Academy is too^ poor to let 
people in free on that day. " - 


C N QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and. 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one 
qiiesiion on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Senior Boys Organisation ? 

■ The Boys Brigade, founded in 1883. 

Why Has a Traction Engine Grooved 
Wheels ? 

To grip the surface of greasy roads. 

What is the Cost of the League of 
Nations ? 

;f2,ooo,ooo a year, toward which our own 
country contributes abput 190,000. 

Are An^ Comets Expected This Year? 

D’Arrest’s, discovered in 1851 and last 
seen in 1923, is' due to return at the end of 
the year. 

What is a Wyvern ? 

In heraldry a dragon-liko monster with a 
beaked head, two legs with claws, and a tail 
which is sometimes coiled in a knot. Early 
examples show wings- 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

The ants provide an interesting study 
for any who take trouble to watch them. 
On Tuesday next Mr Richard Morse is 
to tell us something of their life. 

The usual Wednesday broadcasts on. 
British History and Biology will not 
take place next week. 

On Friday next week a special broad¬ 
cast to schools will be transmitted from 
the Queen Mary in mid-ocean. Listeners 
will learn how ship-to-shore communi¬ 
cations are established. 

The Friday Talk will be by the driver 
of the engine of an express train. He 
will tell his listeners something about 
his experiences and about his job. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Flower Border: by 
F. W, Costin. 2.30 Music, Course 1 —(a) 
The Semi-quaver; (b) Tlie Scale of C major: 
by Ernest Read. 

Tuesday, ir.30 Leisure: by Stephen King- 
Hall. 2.5 Watching the Ants : by Richard 
Morse. 2.30 Poetry broadcast arranged by 
Leila Davies. 

Wednesday, 11.30 French dialogue by 
E. M. Stephan and Camille Vicre, 
Thursday, . 11.30 Mountains and Plateaus 
of Tongicing and Annam : by Ernest Young 
and Professor Charles Robequain, assisted 
by E. M. Stephan. 2.5 The Pilgrimage of 
Grace—a Dramatic Interlude : by Ilugh 
Ross Williamson. 2.30 East and West 
Face to Face—^The British in India: by 
Eileen Power, 

Friday, 2.5 Outward Bound—A special 
broadcast from the Queen Mary. 2.30 
Music, Course 2—Cadences (Revision 
Lesson) ; by Thomas Armstrong. 3.0 
Friday Story. 3.15 Friday Talk." 3.35 
Foreign Affairs : by Vernon Bartlett. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2,5 The Empire Overseas—Be¬ 
neath Equatorial gnows : by R. MacGeorge. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scottish Minstrelsy—Henry- 
son and Dunbar ; by A. C, MacKenzie. 
Thursday, 2.5 The Scottish Countryside— 
Inland Fishing : by W. J. M. Menzies. 2.30 
As National. 

Friday, 2.5 As National, 3.35 As National. 
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Mussolini Fort At 
The Gate To India 

Italy’s Gibraltar on the 
Red Sea 

While Mussolini’s armies have been 
fighting their way to Addis Ababa his 
engineers have been, building an island 
fortress at the gate to India. From this 
fortress could be sunk any ship entering 
or leaving the Red Sea by the Strait of 
Bab-eFMandcb. 

This fortified island is named Dumeira, 
and it will be searched for in vain in 
most atlases ; but it is shown on our 
Admiralty charts, where it forms a rocky 
islet just off the headland of the same 
name on the boundary line between 
Eriti'ea and French Somaliland. From 
its position on the chart, indeed, it 
would seem that France has as much a 
claim to it as Italy has. 

The island is in the same relative 
position to the Red Sea as Gibraltar is 
to the Mediterranean, lying a mile or 
two beyond the narrowest part of the 
strait when approached from the Indian 
Ocean. Just as Gibraltar controls the 
i5'mile gap from the Atlantic into 
the Mediterranean, so a fortified Dumeira 
could control the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, the 15'mile gap from the Indian 
Ocean into the Red Sea. 

Mussolini’s new fort is not alone, for 
there has been for two generations a 
fortified coaling-station on Perim Island 
to the south-east of it, and in the 
narrowest part of the strait. Perim was 
garrisoned by British forces when, in 
i 790 » Napoleon occupied Egypt, and 
when the Suez Canal was cut we fortified 
the island and placed it under the 
control of Aden, which lies 100 miles to 
the east. About a mile wide and three 
and a half miles long, Perim has a good 
harbour from 25 to 30 feet deep. Mer¬ 
chant ships visit it, not only for coal, 
but for water and ice—very precious 
commodities in this torrid region; and 
it is well guarded by the British Fleet. 

See World Map 

The Liule House After 
New YEAR'S Day ' 

The Minister of Health has decided 
that overcrowding is to become an 
offence from next New Year's Day. 

The official circular is interesting as 
showing what is suggested as adequate 
room for a worker’s family. Take a 
family of five—two adults and three 
children. The official view is that there 
should be at least three bedrooms with 
floor areas of 150, 100, and 80 square 
feet; and a living room of 180 square feet. 

On some future day we expect (say 
in 1986) the social historian will take 
note of these dimensions and express 
wonder at the scale of our social con¬ 
ceptions ! Possibly he will add a 
sarcastic comparison of the might and 
glory of our battleships and the mean¬ 
ness and modesty of our homes, 


NOT ENOUGH SEAMEN 

The latest shortage is one of seamen, 
says that naval expert Mr Plector 
Bywatcr. 

He says the existing naval personnel 
would not suffice to. put the British 
Navy as it is now on a war footing and 
that-the Merchant Service has no great 
reserve of seamen to feed the Navy with. 

When the British Navy is again 
expanded, therefore, a serious problem 
will arise, and it may become necessary 
to introduce some system of short service. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

‘Dunedin.Dun-ee-din 

Eritrea .... Ay-re-tray-ah 

Jibuti.. . Je-boo-te 

Kwangtung . . • Kwang-toong 

Lachish ...... Lay-kish 

Perim.Pay-reem 


Let Us Plant a Tree 

What One Town is Doing 

I think that I shall never sec 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

What would life be without the trees 
and the birds that make their homes in 
them ? " ’ 

Let us welcome a municipal law which 
has been enacted in-Summerville,. South 
Carolina. It makes all trees, by whom¬ 
soever owned, subject to i the control 
and protection of the township. It runs : 

It shall he 'unlawful for any person to 
injure or destroy any living tree or sapling 
within the corporate limits of the toivn 
except by permission of the Toivn Council. 

The law is strictly enforced and no 
tree is destroyed unless to preserve other 
trees or unless it is dangerous. 

The destruction of trees means not only 
the spoiling of beauty ; it is an attack 
on climate, on soil, on real wealth. 

Why should not every derelict piece 
of land in our country be planted with 
trees after the example of Major Orlando 
Jay Smith, a well-known American, who 
used to buy abandoned farms and make 
them beautiful ? He imported the 
loveliest trees he could find, and with 
them redeemed many acres of Tuan- 
made desolation. 

A tree is tbe cheapest and most 
valuable purchase one can make. For 
five shillings we can buy ajovcly flower¬ 
ing crab which will grow in new beauty 
year by year, - 

Ah ! make what garden plot your eye 
may please, 

Bui do not die till you have planted trees ! 

The Editor of the C N counts it one 
of his chief delights that he has planted 
a thousand. , > 


America 50 Years Behind 

The leader of the L C C, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, M P, freshly home from a tour 
of the United States, declares that in 
housing the United States is at least 50 
years behind Britain. 

This severe verdict is justified by 
other observers. While the many films 
Ave^ get from America reveal again and 
again the luxurious flats of the rich, the 
masses of Americq.. are housed in con¬ 
ditions which would not be tolerated by 
our laws. 

A competent observer who visited 
American industrial.centrcs in the height 
of the trade boom after the Avar tells how 
he found the Avorkers in a great steel 
Avorks housed in mean streets running 
Avith black mud. 

The poor streets of the big cities are 
lined Avith tall slummy apartment houses 
Avhich command surprisingly .high rents. 


Good News and Better 

Despite Avar and rumours of AA^ar 
British industry and trade continue to 
expand. 

No longer are avc to speak of two 
million unemployed. In April 10,712,000 
insured persons Averc in A\^ork, 82,000 
more than in March, and 371,000 more 
than in April last year. 

1*^311230 persons were out of Avork, 
56,30'! .fewer that! in March. Of these 
1,498,579 Avere Avholly unemployed. 

British steel has made a ncAV and 
brilliant record, a million tons being 
produced in a month. This rate far 
exceeds pre-war output, and it is a sign 
of most valuable improvement. 

Britain has noAV Avork for most of her 
people. Determined effort in the Dis¬ 
tressed Areas Avoiild bring us near to 
AA’ork for all. ' ' 


A BOAT OLDER THAN HISTORY 

A prehistoric boat has been found at 
Sandwich in Kent. 

Eight feet long and three feet wide, it 
is holloAved from a tree trunk. 

Countless tides have risen and fallen 
century after century since the boat was 
last afloat, and the sea has receded half 
a mile from the place Avherc it Avas found. 



‘‘just like real fruit!” people say, when 
they taste any of the luscious frviit flavours 
in Rowntree’s Gums and Pastilles. YouTl 
find raspberry flavour—with strawberry and 
gooseberry, too—and lime, lemon, plum, 
blackcurrant, apricot, tangerine. 

DON^T FORGET! Rowntree’s Fruit Clear Gums (,Hard) and 
Fruit Pastilles (Jiffdiiim') are sold loose 6d. pet ^4 
packets 2d., 3d. aPd 6dt 

Juicy*Ffuits (5o//) 6d. per lb., and in p.^ckets, 6d, 
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EACH CUT-OUT 
BRIGHTLY PRINTED 
IN 8 COLOURS 

READY GUMMED 
WASHABLE 
HYGIENIC 

Affixed in a moment’; Will 
adhere to distemper, Avood- 
AA^ork, painted surfaces, etc. 


DELIGHTFUL 
SERIES OF 
N U R S E R Y 
AND HOME 
DECORATIONS 



TEDDY BEARS; RABBITS; 
PIGGIES; FROG KING’S 
PARTY; SAILING SHIPS; 
TURKISH BOYS; GNOMES 
and FAIRIES; HEDGEROW 
BIRDS; DUTCH CHILDREN. 


2^0 

per box of 8 
pieces. 


** A L I C E I N 
WONDERLAND”; JSJ / 

“ PETER PAN •’ j ’ "" 

HAPPY MONTH; perbc.fU 
OUR DOGS. 



FROM ALL STATIONERS 
& WALLPAPER DEALERS 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 


A Wireless Story 


CHAPTER 23 
Sir Pascal Pledges Ills Word 

L ooking blisshiUy ignorant of any 
unpleasantness, Meg tripped straight 
up to the magistrate. How do you do, 
Mr ICitt ? " she inquired. “ And how is 
ICarenina, please ? And how's little Victor ? " 
The embarrassed man dismounted, and, 
beckoning to one of the grooms, he bade 
him walk the mare up and down till he 
wanted her. Then he cleared his throat 
and, /‘Thank you," he answered, "my 
family is very well. . T wishtlrat I could say 
the same thing of your brother." 

• Then, and then only, did Meg appear to 
be aware of Toby and Noel. 

// Why, whatever's the matter, Mr Kitt ?" 
she exclaimed.• 

Well, T VC just,been catching a burglar 
and his accomplice," , . 

This brought Noel to the forefront again.* 
" No, no ! " he burst out. " Toby 
Merritt had nothing to do.with it, sir." 

“I wish I. could agree witli 


© By John Mowbray 

" No, sir,” 

" Well, Tm sorry. You’d have been 
wiser not to have spoken." 

. Meg had interrupted again. " Mr Kitt, 
you know my father. You know that we’re' 
all of us straight at the Valley House." 

"Oh, no need to tell me all that,"-he 
returned, with impatience. 

" TJicrc is need. As you’ve admitted 
that wc are straight, will you do me one,, 
favour ? " she implored, 

" What is it ? " 

" Will you give me just one chance to 
convince you that Noel Barling-is speaking 
the truth ' 

" Oh, nonsense-" 

" But, Mr. Kitt, it means everything, 
everything to him." She stepped close up 
to the magistrate, dropping her voice. 
" There ! ^I’m not asking^ much ! " she 
declared aloud at the end. 

I'or a minute his shrewd eyes considered 
Imr. At last; with reluctance, ho nodded. 
But mind!" he pronounced. "I shall 


Fetch him out when he’s ready. I am pipping 
off. You follow on. And mind you’re at the 
Valley House by sunset tomorrow," she 
warned. " If the caravan’s too slow you 
must finish by'train." The inquisitive rustics 
drew nearer; she continued in undertones. 

When she had finished Noel gasped put, 
" Did you sent it from Epton ? " 

" Not likely ! I wasn’t risking Sir PascaTs 
spies. No, I borrowed this good old machine, 
pipped back to the Valley House, and' there 
I telephoned it to Ripon. They’d send it 
off. Yes, yesterday evening, Noel; before it 
grew dark." . ' — 

CHAPTER 24 

Touch and Go I 


A FIRE was burning in 
^ the Valley House. 


"El*—1 wisii 1 . could agree with you , ..4- • ,1.1 -t t r -r. v 

there,” .leclared Mr Kitt, who had cast I?" 

his air of amusement as one casts a garment, 


and was grp.\ving more and niorc bf~’thc 
unbending ■ magistrate. , " But the fact 

remains that your brother helped tliis 
other lad to escape, and must have been 
cognisant beforehand of '.the' attenipt; 
And tliat is a very serious offence." 

" Yes, I see," said Meg cheerfully. " Yes, 
I quite understand. Well, / was cog-what- 
you-call-it as well, Mr Kitt." 

Her:bombshell caused Mr Kitt to start 
with alarm. While Sir Pascal was resting 
his eyes on. her glowing face with a thin, 
vindictive smile, the magistrate, with an 
uneasy glance toward the grooms', laid 
his hand on her shoulder and declared Ins 
conviction that she had had nothing to do 
with it. 

, ‘‘.But X had ! " she insisted. " And, 
what’s more,” .she cried out, " Noel was 
right! - ^ Sir '.Pascal Lench brought .it all on 
himself.’ He’s a swindler 1 " 

XIad she. taken i.\ stone and flung it into 
hisifacc She coiikl not haye created a, bigger 
sensation, There was terrified silence, 
until Mr Kitt was heard clearing his tliroat. 
Then he sjiokc to Sir Pascal. 

" I am sure I don’t know," he was 
saying in a halting, tone, " whellier you 
care to fake any notice of this young 
lady’s—^^cr—outbreak ? “ 


You give m'e your word of honour that he 
won’t run away ? " 

Oh, I promise that," she said gravely. 

" All right ! " Tlicn Mr Kitt called for 
hishorse and swung himself into the 
saddle. " Come on, Sir Pascal," he bade. 
" Wc’ll be getting along now. And on our 
way ITl tell you to what I’ve-consented." 
For some gaping rustics had added them¬ 
selves to the company. " One—cr—knows 
the family too well not to humour the lass, 
.Lench,” lie grumbled, as they were riding.. 

They had left Noel and^Toby impatiently 
gazing at Meg. Being anxious to hear how 
Noel had got.on, she explained, slic/iad gone 
to. the meadow first thing, found no caravan, 
then heard that Mr Kitt and some of his 
men had becii'Sccn riding in the direction 
of Ottcrfell with Sir Pascal. " So I twigged 
whom they were after, and borrowed this 
outfit,” she went on, with a smile, for 
'. her machine' and oilskins; " and then I 
followed my nose as Sir Pascal’s crowd did, 
for' knowing what course you were steering 
one couldn’t go wrong.” She glanced toward 
tlic caravan which stood at the roadside. 
" I suppose Ambrose is having his rest. 


Toby’s room at 
It was blazing 
away as though it expected company, and 
the room backed it up, for more easy chairs 
had been brought and the table pushed back. 

It was touch and go. It hung on a hair. 
Tlic three knew it, and the knowledge drove 
.them to silence. Only Toby moved, to keep 
fiddling about with his radio set and the 
small aluminium box with a short coil of 
flex reposing on a corner table beside it. 

The ancient timepiece must have shared 
their anxiety, for never had it whirred and 
wheezed with more nervousness ere sending 
its eleven strokes into the room. As it 
finished Noel sprang to his feet. " I can 
Iiear a car coming up the drive,” he said. 

It was Mrs Wandle lierself, in her best 
gown and brooch, 'who a few moments 
later brought Mr Kitt into tlie room. He 
shook hahds with Meg, hut had only a stiff 
glance for Noel. " I am early,” he uttered, 
dropping into a chair, then ivithout another 
word staring hard at the radio. In equal 
silence the radio stared back at him. 

‘‘ .Sir Pascal I.cncli. And Herr Noske." 

Sir Pascal entered like a breath of cold 
air. Hi.s companion was frowning and 
muttering under his breath. Both looked at 
tlic magistrate. Meg gave them chairs, and 
began before they could speak. 

” Now, I promised to convince Mr Kitt 
that Noel’s story was true,” she said. " It’s 
getting on toward midnight. Toby, turn 
on your radio.” ' 

Toby did so. A jazz band filled the room 
with its strains. 

“Don’t interrupt, please!" Meg called 
out. ” Toby, don’t switch this off yet." 
She turned to the magistrate. " Mr Kitt," 


Jagko at a Pig Farm 


A flush of colour JACf« had accepted an invita- 

T _ . T f._ n;r_. _ 1 _. TT _j ?_ T tlOll lor inr* rntmlxT -fn llir* 


showed in Mr Kitt’s cheeks. He continued. 
“,But seeing that it has been suggested 
so publicly that the lad Barling has-r-cr—a 
grievance, it might be as . well to dispose 
of that publicly also ? "/ 

■’Not a muscle had moved all this time on 
Sir Pascal’s smooth face. 

' " Mr Kitt," lie answered now, in a cold, 
distant voice, “as I am in no way respon¬ 
sible for a silly child's tantrums I have 
nothing to say to her—except that I shall 
require her father to punish her." 

'Noelwas pressing forward. "Will you 
let me tell you my reasons for breaking into '. 
The Towers. Mr Kitt ? ” ' 

" Arc you wise ? " replied Mr Kitt. 
Least said, soonest mended, my lad." 
And , Sir Pascal, touching the magistrate 
oh the arm, remarked, " He’s admitted 
his theft, Kitt. Need we waste more time ? ” 

, " That depends on the lad, I think, Lench. 
He. has a right to be heard, you know." ^ 
- " But hardly just now, my dear Kitt," 
Sir Pascal suggested. ' 

His cold and distant tone of a moment 
ago had annoyed Mr Kitt. Noel was also 
annoying him. " Barling," he said, " you’ve 
confessed, and you’ve landed yourself into 
trouble. But can’t you see that if you were 
only playing a prank I might be able to 
overlook a good deal of it ? So don’t make 
your case worse by trying to fish up excuses," 

; But Noel’s mind was resolved. ' " Will 
you hear me, sir ? " he demanded. 

" Oh, I must, if you insist," said the 
magistrate crossly. , 

, So there on the roadside Noel came out 
with his story, ‘‘ And," he explained at his 
finish, **I couldn’t wait longer because I 
heard Noske promise Sir Pascal that he’d 
succeed today, sir. I would neycr have 
taken Sir Pascal’s envelope otherwise. ' But I 
simply to have it then for a hostage." 

' “Is that all, Barling } " Mi" Kitt asked 
in a .stiff tone. 

‘ //That’s all, sir. It’s true, sir." . 

• . “ I need hardly ask you, Sir Pascal ? " 
said Mr Kitt, smiling. 

No, you’d hardly, wish to insult me," 
^Sir Pascal said lightly. “ For I never heard 
such moonshine in all my born days, Kitt 1 " 
ii.“Any evidence, Barling?" sakl Mr 
Kitt wearily. 


the family to spend the 
week-end with a friend who owned a 
pig farm. 

Jacko was delighted at the prospect. 

“ But just one word of warning, my 
boy," said Imthcr Jacko. “ You must 
bchaVe 3^011 rself, or-—" 

Jacko promised to be good, for he 
know if ho didn’t he’d be sent home. 


Jacko, spying a go-cart in the yard, 
suddenly had an idea. *He chased' a 
large black pig, rounded it up to the 
cart, and, after a fierce struggle, 
managed to harness it. ■ ♦ 

" Come on ! " he shouted to Baby. 
“ Jump in and haye a ride." 

Baby giggled with delight and 
scrambled in ; but as Jacko took his 
hand off the cart the pig leapt forward. 



As Jacko took his hand away tho pig leapt forward 


, The day arrived,. Mother Jacko looked 
very nice in her new spring hat, and 
Jacko'had actually remembered to brush 
his hair and put his cap on straight i 
They arrived at the^farm in time for 
tea, and after a hearty meal Jacko 
thought he’d like a look round. 

' “ Don’t be'long," said Mother Jacko. 
“ Just go once .round the farm and back." 

“ All right, Mater," said Jacko, and 
he scampered off with Baby. 

They had a lovely time; There .were 
pigs of all‘shapes and sizes. Baby, with 
shouts of delight, seized a twig. and 
gently prodded the tiny pigs, who ran 
squealing in every direction. 


and dashed for the farnihousc as fast as 
it could go ! Jacko dashed, after it; but 
pigs can run very quickly and he was 
soon oiit of breath. ; . 

Meanwhile the pig had reached the 
farmhouse and was rushing madly round 
the garden. 

“ What’.s all this ? "' roared 
farmer, coming out of the house. 

Then he caught sight of Jacko. 

“I suppose this ds your doing, 
young rascal I ’’ lie roared. 

He soon caught the pig, and Baby was 
safely' restored to Mother Jacko ; but 
as for Jacko—Well, well! He certainly 
deserved it. 


the 


you 


she demanded, “ you’re listening to the 
normal straight broadcasting, aren’t you ? " 
The magistrate nodded. 

“ All right, Toby ! Get I'aris," she bade. 
So Toby got Paris. 

“Now Stuttgart, please, Toby/’ And 
Stuttgart followed. 

“ Good, Toby I Now Frankfurt." And as 
Frankfurt’s light music was sounding Meg 
appealed once more to the magistrate. 

“ You hear, Mr Kitt ? There isn’t any sham 
there. We’re not faking, are we ?." 

“ No," he responded emphatically. " No, 
you’re not faking." 

“ Thank you," said Meg, and she glanced 
at Sir Pascal and^ Noske. The latter sat 
wooden, expressionless. A derisive smile 
was fixed on Sir PascaTs thin lips. 

Midnight struck, and immediately Toby 
switched off, letting minute after minute 
pass in dead silence before, without a word 
but under the eyes of them all, he switched 
on again and turned, the wave change switch 
to the' short-wave position. “ Now 1 " he 
whispered, and began to finger the tuning 
knob. And again* “ Now I " he warned. 

The ticking of Morse broke weirdly into 
the silence. Its suddenness startled the 
magistrate, but Sir Pascal burst into a laugh. 
“''Merely ordinary Morse I " he scoffed. 

“ Eh, Noske ? " . 

His companion paid no heed. lie. was 
staring intently at the strange little box. 

The Morse died out. There came a loud 
vibrant burbling, a jumble of sounds with¬ 
out sense. “ Gibberish ! " sneered Sir 
Pascal. “ Sheer gibberish, Kitt 1 " 

Mr Kitt glanced at Noske, who was watch¬ 
ing Noel like a cat. 

They watched Noel rise and go to the 
aluminium box, watched him remove tho . 
aerial and earth wires from Toby’s set and 
attach these instead to the corresponding 
terminals of the Sleuth, watched him take 
two wires and join two more terminals of 
his Sleuth to Toby’s aerial and - earth 
terminals—all exactly as he had done once 
before, but this time with more Telling 
deliberation. Then, before Noel could so 
miicli as straighten liis shoulders, it was 
Noske, quivering with excitement, who 
screamed, ” Listen ! Listen ! " • . 

“ Cocur-de-Lion calling. Coeur-de-Lion 
calling Rare Syrup .... Are you listening. 
Rave Syrup ? Coeur-de-Lion calling. Listen, 
Rare Syrupy-" 

Sir l^ascal had paled and was trying^ to 
rise, but Noske pushed him back. “ Ach, 
he’s got it, Lench ! He’s got it 1 " 

. Listen, Rare Syrup. A cablegram 
signed Merritt has reached me from Ripon, 
telling me to be sure to speak to you tonight 
about my invention, about my invention, 

and to repeat tomorrow night-" 

Meg had fastened her eyes upon Mr Kitt’s 
eyes. Her eyes were dancing in triumph; 
his were troubled intensely. 

" . . . Coeur-de-Lion calling. Coeur- , 
de-I>ion calling. Barling of I'anganyika 
calling Noel Barling. Appeal to the Law 
to force Sir Pascal Lench to restore my 
papers. Get them back. Call the Law in." 

It ceased. Sir Pascal was beginning to 
polish his eyeglass. But Noske, oblivious 
to all but the science he served, had sprung 
to his feet and was waving his arms in a 
frenzy. “ Ach 1 " he bellowed, as his fingers 
thrust through his great mane. “ He’s got 
it, Lench ! He’s got it I It works, man 1 
It works 1 " He clutched at Lench, knocking 
the eyeglass out of his hand. “ So, so 1 " 
he was spluttering, “ Now I tell you the one 
thing that beat me ! " 

They had betrayed themselves ; what 
further proof could be needed ? 

Mr Kitt, stepping up to Sir Pascal, 
addressed him with biting formality. 

“ Sir Pascal Lench," he said, in a dry and 
significant voice, “ I think the best thing 
you can do is to cry quits with Barling and 
restore him his uncle's papers. Then he 
.shall restore yours." 

“ I agree," Sir. Pascal said faintly, 
offering his hand. 

It was then that Mr Kitt appeared smitten 
with blindness, for, failing to see the hand 
which Sir Pascal had offered, he turned 
round abruptly to NoeLand wrung Noel’s 
hand instead. It, was Meg’s turn next. And 
then Toby’s. •- 

Then that boyish twinkle returned to Mr 
Kitt’s eyes ; he looked younger by years 
than he’d looked but a few minutes ago, 
and his gruff, pleasant voice canie booming 
at Noel again. “ If you like," it was saying, 
.“ I’ll take your uncle's papers to London 
myself and file them for him at the Patent 
Office ? " And after Noel had accepted and 
tlpnked him,^ “That’s all right," he 
smiled. “ Would Meg care to lend me that 
fat horse of hers for my journey ? " 

“No," sakL Meg, with great gravity. 
“Ambrose doesn’t like Londoh. ‘ He is too 
much afraid of being plunked into the I^ord 
Mayor’s Show." - 
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The World’s Most Up-to-date 
Paper for Boys 


The best, and nothing but the best 1 That is MODERN 
BOY'S slogan, and in its pages you will find thrilling fiction, 
splendid action photographs and drawings, and fascinating 
chats about Flying, Motors and Motor Racing, Railways, 
Hobbies, and all those things you arc most interested 
in. MODERN BOY is the paper to keep you right up to 
date. Buy a copy today and you will be convinced that 
MODERN BOY is the paper for YOU 1 



LET'S CO TO DEVON 
THIS YEAR, DADDY! 

Year by year the allurements of Devonshire Beauty 
Spots for family holidays are more and more irre¬ 
sistible. . . 

Think of Paignton — the popular 
family resort In Torbay—with its 
great stretches of fine sands; Woola- 
combci with fascinating sand hills ^ | 

and low rocks with tiny pools, and a Wif 

firm sandy beach; Dawllsh and 
Teignmouth, with smooth sands I 

and unequalled bathing; and Tor- 
quay, Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Brix- 
ham, Salcombe, etc., with innumer- 
able attractions for all holi- ' I 

day-makers. 


Get " Holiday 
Haunts,** the 
wonderful 
G.W.R. HoH^ 
day Guide. On 
sate every- 
where, price 6d. 










•if COOOS ISLAND PACKET FREE! i( 

Only 100,000 of tliia beautiful Treasure, Island stamp 
were Issued <vWe philatelic press), and it is undoubtedly 
H rarity of tho future. Tboro is ono included in tins 
splendid packet of exactly 40 different stamps from: 
OoBta lllca, Abyssinia. Italy (Mussolini on horseback), 
Pet 5 Interesting Oaccho-Slovakia, Iran, largo Jubilee 
allowing our late King Glcorgo and Queen Jlary. Poland 
(Peaco commemorative), Sets, old Hritish Ooloiials, old 
Swiss, Set Magyar, and, finally, Set of Malay Tigersi 
and Sarajevo (the Oreat War Assassination commemora¬ 
tive), To the first 500 applicants a fine Set of 5 King 
Oeorgo Indians. Just send 2d. postage immediately and 
request approvals. - LISBURN & TOWNSEND 
(Dept. O.N.), LIVERFOOL 3. 


SMALL COST—GREAT BENEFIT 

At least i6,ooo boys and girls will be given 
a day’s excursion to the sea or countryside 
this summer at a cost of 2/- each —if funds 
permit. The benefits arc great — the cost 
is small. PLEASE COME TO OUR AID. 
Send a contribution to-day to the Rev,. Percy Ineson, 

c:Asrr tvixssxoisi, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Ril., London, H.l 
































will be delivered every week. 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 
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Ariuur jYiee s L>iiuureu s en¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by.the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E,C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Built-up Word 

JTiFTY-piVE and vowels three, 
Rightly placed, you soon will 

see 

Birth and rank and royalty, 

All are found where I may be. 

Answer next week 

Searching Simplified ' 
gAftTBO found his friend Rastus 
busily searching in the gutter. 

“ What yo’ looking fo’, 
Rastus ? ” 

** I lost a dollar/^ complained 
Rastus sadly. 

** Whereabouts did • you lose 
it ?» 

About twenty yards down de' 
street.” 

“ Den why are. you looking 
here ? ” demanded Sambo. 

“ Cos de light’s better here.” 

This Week In Nature 
Qaterpillars of the swallow-tail 
moth are now spinning their 
cocoons on the ivy* These cater¬ 
pillars take on an amazing likeness 
to the twig on which they rest 
to avoid detection. Their long 
cylindrical bodies have only a few 
legs, and by grasping a twig by a 
pair of clasping-legs at the end of 
the body contrive to stand out 
from the twig as if they were part 
of the plant. 

What Are These Places ? 


The Safety First Frieze 



Never walk in groups on country roads 


' The Missing Letter 
PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHS 
PRCPTSTN. 

Yu E same letter inserted a number 
of times will make this an 
intelligible sentence. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 
tN the evening Mercury is low in 
the West, Neptune in the South- 
^ West, and Jupi- 
S ter low in the 
1 South-East. In 
1 the morning 
Saturn is in 
iiW E^st. The 
1 picture shows 
m the Moon look- 



Approved 

jyjOST of threonjuror’s tricks were 
old and the audience was not 
enthusiastic. 

“ My ^ next trick requires an 
egg,” said tlie expert. “ I suppose, 
no member of the audience has 
such a thing ” 

‘‘‘Not likely, guv’ncj^’ called a 
voice. “ If we had it would have 
been yours long ago/’* . 

. Taking a Snapshot 




™ iiig South 
9 p.m. on Sunday, May 24. 


at 



A Fish Weighing Ten Tons 

Y^E largest fish ever caught 
is said to have weighed over 
10 tons. It was a whale-shark 38 
feet long and with a girth of 18 feet. 
It was harpooned 24 years ago off 
the coast of Florida. 

The largest of the more common 
kind of shark was caught off the 
Cape in 1928 . It weighed 2176 lbs, 
was 13 feet long, and eight feet in 
circumference. 

Who Are These Ladies ? 
\yiiAT lady is always playing 
tricks ? 

What young lady is, very rude ? 

What two ladies should travel¬ 
lers avoid ? - ..... ... 

What lady will ruin anyone } 

What lady should never repeat 
anything she hears ? 

What lady never studied arith¬ 
metic Answers next tveek 

Ici On Parle Fran^ais 







Y^ese puzzle pictures represent 
four places of which coloured 
poster stamps are to be given with 
next week’s C N. Do you know 
what they are ? Answer next xveek 

Poor Sam 

5Ai'Vi lost himself once in a lane. 
And began to inquire and 
complain, 

** What’s become of poor Sam ? 

I shan’t know where I am 

Till I find myself somewhere again.” 



XJn arbre La m^sange Le ruisseau 
tree ' tit ./ stream 

“ R^gardez ! Comme ' e’est 
charmarit! Un petit- ruisseau 
argente, im bel arbre, et sur ses 
branches une m^sange chantant 
gaiment.” .. v . V . 

” Looh t "How charming A Hi lie 
silver stream, a fine tree, and on its 
branches a fit Hnging gaily, 


Y^E'R beaming smile 
- That shines awhile 
Is such a fine possession, ' 

Now please to keep 
(Says Sammy Sweep) 

That nice schoolboy expression. 

A Word About Gum 
Yhe use of the word gum is im¬ 
mediately associated with a 
substance for sticking. But there 
are kinds of gum which are libt 
used for this purpose and are very 
valuable'indeed. ’ - 

In a certain part of New Zealand 
a fossilised gum, from trees buried 
centuries ago, is found a few feet 
below the surface of ■ the earth.' 
This substance makes transparent 
varnish. ; ; ^ - 

" Amber is the most valuable gum. 
It is found on.the shores of the 
Baltic and is the fossilised resin of 
extinct coniferous trees. 

New Zealand Air Mail 
..JsfEW Zealand’s first daily air ser¬ 
vice has been started between 
Palmerston North in North Island 
and Christchurch and Dunedin in 
South Island. We reproduce here 
an airmail stamp of New Zealand,. 
It shows the landing-ground at New 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below, Answer next^ week 

Reading Across. 1. Reward, 3, To condescend. 8. A slave. 10. Timely, 
13. A weapon. 10. An epistle, 19, To stray. 20, Heavy matter carried in the 
bottom of a ship. 23. Wrath. 24. Royal Institution.* 25, A run scored for 
a ball which passes batsman and wicket-keeper. 26. To permit. 27. Doctor.* 
28. Pertaining to punishment, 30. A wooden vessel. 31. True to duty. 34. 
Automobile Association.* 35. Withered. 37. Old. 39, Compass point.* 40. A 
place for crockery. 41. An ornament of ribbon. 
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Reading Down. 1.' Fashion. 2. A member of the canine tribe. 3. Vapour 
from an atomiser. 4, In the direction of. 6, Uttered in words. 6. Old Testa¬ 
ment.* 7, The beating of the heart. 8. Put 9, A conflagration. 11. Small 
round stones, 12. Stinging plants. 14. The state of being behindhand. 16. A 
forced smile. 17. Neat. 18. Roving. 21. Works on a fulcrum. 23. A holy 
table. 28. A cushion, 29. A donkey, 33. A poem. 33, Sheltered side. 36. 
Royal Engineers.* 38. To depart._. . '__ 


Plymouth (described in the C N the 
other day), whicli is on the extreme 
west and the nearest point to Aus¬ 
tralia. In the background is snow¬ 
capped Mount Egmont, 8260 feet, 
which serves as a beacon for airmen. 

Transposition 

A WELL-KNOWN herb if first you 
take . 

An English town twill also make; 
Reverse it and you then will find 
Part of a vessel brought to mind. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Anagram Puzzle, Time, emit, mite, 
item. 

What Places Are ,'These P Bexhill, 
Cleethorpes, Southport, York. 

Rebus. Twe(lye Twc)nty; Twenty, 
' Puzzle Proverb. Dq unto others as 
you would be done by. ' 

Puzzle Birds. Bird of Paradise j wren; 
swallow ; kite ; turkey ; crane. 


Tates Before Betitimo 

Gip 

G ip was a whi te terrier 
'puppy, whose one bacl 
fault was that he loved to 
bite the coalman’s trousers. 
Peter’s daddy had said that 
very morning that if it hap¬ 
pened again Gip must be sent 
away. , . 

Alas, • it had happened 
again ; and rather than be 
parted from his pet Peter was 
running away. 

They ran and ran till they 
reached the park. As they 
went in Peter took ‘off his 
belt and put it through Gip’s 
collar for a lead. 

They s£iw two swans bn the 
bank of a pond, and Gip 
wanted to tease them. His 
barking’ made them very 
angry ; the big one was arch¬ 
ing its neck angrily as Peter 
hastily pulled the naughty 
dog away, ' 

They wandered round and 
round, and Peter became very 
hungry, very tired, and very 
hot, but he was determined 
not to go home in case Daddy 
should keep his word and send 
Gip away. : . 

At last he could walk no 
farther, so he kiy down on the 
grass and shut his eyes, still 
holding Gip tightly. 

He was almost asleep when 
suddenly Gip jerked the belt 
out of his hand and darted 
across to the pond. 

Peter ran after him, but 
when he caught him up it was 
too late. The big swan had 
flown at Gip and beaten him 
with" its wings, and now Peter 
saw his dear little puppy quite 
stilTon the .ground, as if he 
were dead. ■ 

The park policeman came 
running . up, drove off the 
swan, and picked Gip up. " 
They went to the shelter at 
the park' gates. , After the 
policeman had spoken on the 
telephone he turned to' Gip. 
The puppy, who was -lying on 
the floor, was already opening 
its ' eyes', and ‘ after drinking 
some water began to Tick the 
policeman’s hands. 

Peter told his story. Just 
as he had finished there was 
the sound of a car stopping, 
and here was Peter's daddy. 
He picked up Peter, and 
above the barking, laughing, 
and crying the policeman 
said, “ I took your name from 
the dog’s collar,, sir, and tele¬ 
phoned, as I thought you 
would be anxious.” 

” Indeed, yes,” said Peter’s 
daddy. ” Gip will haVe to 
come home.too,” he added, 
” if it would make Peter so 
very unhappy to send him 
away.” 

''Anyway,” remarked the 
policeman, "he’s learnt not 
to upset swans when they 
are nesting'.’* ' 

There was no doubt that 
Gip had learnt something else 
too, for he never tried to bite 
ahybhe 'again. 


Ask Father to 
you this Book- 

HAIMING 



By Gladys Davidson, F.Z.S. 

i< ^ 

Y ou will enjoy reading these true stories 
all about Zoo babies, strange animal 
friendships, and the habits and doings of 
all kinds of queer creatures in captivity. 
If you have listened to Gladys Davidson 
broadcasting in the Midland Regional 
Children’s Hour, you will meet many 
old friends, but m any case yon will 
thoroughly enjoy the talcs, and, what is 
more, Father will like them tool 

of a bookseller or 

PITMAN 

Parker Street, Kingsway, W.G. 2 . 
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yell Mother and Dad 
A you want to go to 
the Isle of Man for your 
holidays this year. It 
was once a famous cen¬ 
tre for smugglers, and 
all round the coast are 
the deep caves which 
they used for Storing 
contraband goods. There are lots of other curious 
and interesting things to see. 

ISLE OF MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

Don’t fall to write fo-day for a free book describing 
this wonderful island. 11 contains many interesting 
pictures and a large road map. Address G. L, 
Clague, Publicity Dept., Isle of Man, Also at 119 , 
Grand Bldngs., Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.z. 
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